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NEW Improvements in 1911 Models 


A. H. Fox Guns 


A new’ ejector, mechanism has been placed on all 1911 ejector guns, 

It is a reyelation—in a class by itself—full automatic in its operation, 

yet the gun can be opened and 

Only three working , closed practically as eastly asa 
. non-ejector gun. It has set a new 

parts in the lock ~ standard in ejector guns. Seeing 


mechanism “3 \ , is believing—ask your dealer to 
. an show you the new ejector Fox 


and then compare it 
with other ejector guns. 
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There are only half as many working parts in the mechanism of the Fox as are used 
in other guns and these few parts are twice the size and strength—too simple to get out 
of order—too strong to break. The Fox has a rotary wedge-shaped locking bolt which 
automatically takes up wear and holds the gun tight forever. There is no such thing 
as a Fox Gun shooting loose. The Fox coil main springs and coil top lever spring are 
guaranteed unbreakable. 


d Quality 


The Fox Gun shows quality from muzzle to Butt. Everything that enters into the 
making of the Fox is the best money will buy. Even the lower grades have genuine 
Krupp fluid steel barrels. Circassian or English Walnut stocks and all interior work- 
ing parts carefully finished and polished, 


‘ox Sterlingworth Grade 
A new non-breakable coil spring fore-end fastener will replace the flat spring previous- 
ly used. This new spring forces the fore-end back tight against the hinge joint, auto- 
matically takes up all wear and adds much to the smooth working of the gun. It is the 


simplest and strongest fore-end fastener in existence. Absolutely unbreakable and guar- 
anteed for all time by us. 


“Made by A. H. Fox Gun Co.,” will be branded on every barrel. Retail price $25.00 
net. Other grades up to $362.00, net. Retail price. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue and price list. 
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Number 5 


THE STARVING ELK OF WYOMING 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY S. N. LEEK 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED) 


Probably never before in the history 
of the universe (and I hope never again 
to be witnessed in the same enormity) 
has such a sad plight been evidenced 
among the wild animal kingdom as that 
which has been witnessed in Jackson’s 
Hole, Wyo., during the past few years. 
Never until late years have the elk 
ranges been fenced off like they are now 
by settlers, and never again, I hope, will 
the government allow these animals to 
suffer and die as they have in the past. 
The late appropriation by Congress and 
by the state of Wyoming show that the 
people have at last awakened to the 
necessity for immediate action—but oh! 
how long the aid has been a-coming, -no 
one but we settlers of the 
**Hole’’ and see it with our own eyes 
every winter can fully realize. 


who are 


The summer of 1910 was unusually 
eold and dry, which resulted in a seant 
growth of grass on the winter range of 
the elk in Jackson’s Hole. An early 
heavy snowfall in the mountains, with 


rain in the valley, caused the herds to 
come down unusually early. This condi- 
tion prevailed with -light snowfall in the 
valley till about February 15, 1911, when 
it began storming, and kept it up until 
the snow was about three feet deep in 
the valley. Then, turning 

rained for 48 hours, after 
turned colder, and 
finally froze up, effectively shutting the 
elk from the little remaining grass. For 
feed they were confined to the willows 
(two-thirds of which had been killed by 
the close browsing and peeling to which 


warmer, it 
which it 


snowed some more 


they were subjected the two years previ- 
ous), and to what hay they could steal 
from the settlers’ haystacks. 

Before the storm ceased, on February 
26th messages were sent to Cheyenne, 
where the Legislature was in session, 
calling attention to the need and asking 
aid. Four days later we received a reply 
saying that a bill had passed the House 
appropriating $5,000 for the relief of 
the elk. We were further informed that 
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THE WAY THEY PERISHED AT THE HAY PENS. 


On February, 7th there were eighteen dead elk around 


picture was taken) 
were fifty, and on March Ist sixty 


there were thirty-nine dead around the crib. 


this hay pen. On February 1lith (date this 


A few days later there 


ealf elk and two bulls had perished at this 


place, and at present time (March 18th) the number is not less than 75. 


this bill was sure to pass the Senate, and 
that the Governor would send a man in 
immediately. 

A week later, with no further word 
from Cheyenne, the calf elk getting very 
weak and many of them dying, and it 
being plain to be seen that if any of the 


calves were to be saved feeding must 


commence immediately, I sent the follow- 


ing message to several addresses: 
JACKSON, Wyo., Feb. 7, 1911.—Unless 


fed, five thousand elk will perish with- 
in two weeks. S. N. LEEK. 


This might have been putting it pretty 
strong, but I thought the end justified 
the means, and in just four days after 
sending out the message Sheriff Ward 
of Evanston, Wyo., arrived at Jackson 
with authority to act, and three days 
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the first load of 
hay was fed to the elk about one mile 
north of Jackson. Two days later feed- 
ing was commenced on my place, three 
miles south of Jackson, and on Mr. 
Kelly’s place, one mile farther south. 


later, February 13, 


It was now found that very little hay 
could be procured in the valley, and Mr. 
Ward was not authorized to offer a suf- 
ficient price for hay to induce or justify 
any stock to be driven to Idaho. So it 
was impossible to feed all the elk. Feed- 
ing was commenced to about 3,000 head 
of those in the worst condition, and this 
has since been extended to about 5,000 
head, though the very limited hay sup- 
ply (225 tons) makes it necessary to 
feed barely enough to keep them alive. 
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SHOWING BUNCH OF ELK AT PRESENT BEING FED IN MARCH, 1911— ON THE LEEK RANCH 


The lowest place in distant mountain range is Teton Pass, ‘over which during the winter passes the 


only road to the outside world from the valley. 


The altitude at base of mountains is 6,300 


feet, at summit of pass 8,300 feet. Distance from camera to summit of pass, 
10 miles; depth_of snow. on pass, from 6 to 12 feet. Telephone line fol 


lows road from Jackson out. 


Distance from Jackson to Vic 


tor, the next town in Idaho, is about 25 miles 
Daily mail over this road. 


Feeding was commenced too late to save 
but very few of the calves, and at this 
time the hay supply is nearly exhausted. 
Therefore, if winter does not break soon 
there will be a very heavy loss yet. 

Such, in brief, is the history and situa- 
tion to date for this year—a repetition 
of former years. Should I tell you some 
of the terrible sights we are forced to 
see—to what extremities the elk are 
driven for feed, or the settlers to save 
their hay—you would not believe the 
half of it. But I submit herewith photo- 
graphs taken on the ground, that will 
tell more than words. 

Nearly the entire calf crop of three 
years in succession, with many old elk, 


said, ‘‘80 per cent.’’ I next asked Mr. 
George Wilson, another old resident, the 
has perished for want of feed, and in- 
eluding those killed this loss has reduced 
the magnificent herds of three years ago 
to less than half their number at that 
time. As a result we-have, in place of 


young elk coming on, practically all old 


cows with very few bulls. 

The annual report of the ex-State 
Game Warden for 1910 says: ‘‘ About 
the usual number of elk died in Jack 
son’s Hole last winter.’’ I asked Mr. 
Crawford, an old resident in the valley, 
and at present feeding the largest bunch 
of elk being fed, about what percentage 
of the elk calves died last winter. He 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


same question. He said, ‘‘85 per cent.”’ 
Mr. Kelly said 75 per cent. The calf 
crop each year is about 30 per cent of 
the whole, while there are very few 
young elk growing up. 

At Mr. Crawford’s place there is be- 
ing fed, as near as they can be counted, 
2,250 elk, two-thirds of which number 
are old cows. The yearlings from this 
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I drove past this bunch of elk at the 
Crawford ranch, strung out for nearly 
a mile in length, and watched carefully, 
counting just 12 spikes. Among the elk 
being fed on Kelly’s ranch and my place 
together numbering 2,000 head, I can 
count about 25 spike bulls. This number 
of spikes in excess of those in the bunch 
of elk at Crawford’s I think is partly 














* SOME ARE NOBLE HEADS. 


The animals will slip up to the sleigh, take in their mouths all the hay they can hold, and backing 


off will eat it. 


This shows a calf elk eating from a bull’s mouthful after the 


latter had gotten a supply. 


number of cows (about 1,500 head) had 
they not perished for want of food, 
would number 1,000 head, about one- 


half of which would have been males 
with spikes. All male elk one year old 
have spikes that are easily distinguished. 
All spike bulls are to be found in the 
herds with the cows. 


accounted for by the fact that I fed and 
saved 33 elk calves at my barn last win- 
ter, some of which were probably males. 
I also saved others by allowing them to 
stay on the feed ground. 

The State Game Warden’s report for 
the previous year says, ‘‘About 15 per 
cent of the calves and a few old elk per- 
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ished last winter.’’ Yet the young bulls 
of that age are nearly a minus quantity 
(not 5 per cent of them being accounted 
for), while among the about 4,000 elk be- 
ing fed at the three places named, there 
is a great disparity of males of all ages. 

Are the elk degenerating? Are the 
ealf elk less hardy than in the years 
past? Does breeding to immature and 
inferior males cause the calves to suc- 
eumb to the rigors of winter? These are 
questions that are interesting to study 
at this time. 

At birth elk calves are probably half 
males. Now, among the three bunches of 
elk being fed near my place, probably 
about 4,000 head, not to exceed 5 per 
cent of them are males. It is true that 
many bulls winter high up in the hills 
away from the herds, and that these are 
not to be found in the valley now; yet it 
is a fact that there is a great disparity 
of males, of all ages. While at birth 50 
per cent are males, yet now there is not 
to exceed 10 per cent males. Non-resi- 
dents invariably kill males for trophies. 
Residents kill the larger portion of 
females, which leaves the ratio about 
even, as 50 per cent of each sex is shot. 
Now, the question is, what becomes of 
this 40 per cent of males? 

Buffalo Jones, at one time official 
hunter in the park, to exterminate the 
mountain lions, told me he had learned 
that lions had a preference for male elk, 
as around a lion’s den he had found 19 
dead calf elk, killed by the lion, and all 
were males, 

Some years ago when there was prac- 
tically no-law on the game a few of the 
settlers in the valley conceived the idea 
of catching elk calves to sell to parks 
and other places. In this I took part. It 
was our desire to get about three females 
to one male, but we found that we in- 
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variably secured a male in making a cap- 
ture. 


During these hard winters, up to the 
time that one-half the calves have per- 
ished, it will be found that fully three- 
quarters of the dead calves are males. 
At the time when the calves are nearly 
all dead the spike bulls begin to die; next 
the older bulls, and last the cows. 

The males have less vitality, less spirit 
and less endurance than the females. The 
mountain lion gets them because they 
lack that spirit of self-defense necessary 
to elude his pursuit. When we caught a 
ealf elk and it laid its head out on the 
snow, allowing itself to be handled and 
tied without resistance, it was a male. 
If we found a lone calf among the wil- 
lows on the creek or among the cedars on 
the hillside it was invariably a male. 

Reduced by hunger till too weak to 
follow the herd, they drop down by some 
rock or bush and are left alone with all 
energy and spirit gone. They become a 
prey to carnivorous animals, or die a 
miserable death by starvation. It is not 
only here in Jackson’s Hole that these 
conditions exist, but wherever there is 
elk in numbers. 

I have a letter from a guide in Cody, 
Wyo., saying that within a mile on a 
certain river in the park he counted 50 
dead elk, all starved to death. These 
were nearly all males. I have a letter 
from a man in Montana saying that 
hundreds of elk perish by starvation on 
the sheep range north of the park. 
These are nearly all males. These are 
some of the causes of the disparity in 
male elk, and not the alleged fact that the 
resident settlers kill one occasionally, or 
that the non-resident kills a few for tro- 
phies, or even that the tusk hunter, in 
his nefarious practice, kills males for 
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their teeth. To prevent these things from 
recurring we must take better care of our 
elk. It is not game wardens (no ‘one is 
going to shoot a calf elk for his teeth), 
but feed, that these animals need. 

It is therefore a fact that we, by per- 
mitting this annual normal loss among 
the elk for want of feed, by allowing one- 
third or one-half of the calves to perish 
year after year, are destroying the males 
only, and making it necessary that the 
breeding must be done by immature and 
inferior males, thereby raising degener- 
ate, weak calves that succumb easily to 
hard winters. 

It is necessary in breeding farm stock 
to select the best sires. In _ breeding 
among wild animals nature’s intention 
is to eliminate the weaker, inferior ani- 
mal, for in their fights during the rut- 
ting season the stronger, more mature 
male drives the others away. In the ease 
of the elk there is not enough mature 
bulls to go around, and this is causing 
inter-breeding to some extent, all of 
which has a tendency to create weak off- 
spring. 

Now, the state of Wyoming and the 
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National Government are going to try 
another experiment—drive the elk like 
cattle to a better (%) feeding ground. 
We hope they may succeed, on this pro- 
posed new elk range. There were plenty 
of elk a few years ago, before the settlers 
took up the grazing ground. They were 
driven from these ranges, but not as eat- 
tle. What new inducements are they now 
going to offer the elk to get them to stay 
on the proposed ranges? Will the sheep 
men give up this new feed ground for 
the elk? Will any arrangements be made 
toward winter’s sustenance, or will the 
elk be sacrificed? Would it not be bet- 
ter to refuse permits to flock masters on 
a scope of ground twenty miles wide 
along the north park line, in order that 
a portion of the elk now coming this way 
from the park could go north to winter? 
Would it not be better-to save the feed 
on the Grey Bull, Meeteetse, and Stink- 
ing Water rivers, to the east of the park, 
and on the Madison and Snake river 
tributaries, west of the park, for the elk? 
If this can’t be done, where the elk will 
go themselves, how can it be done where 
they will have to be driven? 


IN CUPID'S BOAT 


When Kitty and I would fishing go, 
Gay, frank-eyed Kitty and I, 

How light was our little skiff to row, 
How fair was the April sky! 


With lisp of kissing and laughter low, 
How blithley the waves tripped by, 

When Kitty and I would fishing go, 
Gay, frank-eyed Kitty and I! 


Our boat o’erhung by the branches low, 
Her warm hand in mine would lie 

And our lips draw near with a secret aglow! 
Love smiled, too happy to sigh, 

When Kitty and I would fishing go, 
Gay, frank-eyed Kitty and I! 


STOKELY S. FISHER. 














TWO PORPOISE 
Captain George Michaelis of Avalon, California, who 


HARPOONED IN SAN CLEMENTE CHANNEL, 








1910 


with seas running mour- 


SEPT 
“derelict skiff’’ 


12, 
picked up 
h 


tains high. 


PINCHOT AS A FISHERMAN 





swordfish and wins. 





The great forester has a battle with a giant 
His love for the outdoors. 
An incident of San Clemente Island, 


Calif. 








ERNEST WINDLE 


“There is a heart in every man.” 


One of the most remarkable angling 
records in the history of the Tuna Club 
is a swordfish catch which was made by 
Gifford Pinchot, former Chief For- 
ester. The fish was captured while Mr. 
Pinchot was spending his vacation dur- 
ing the month of September, 1910, at 
San Clemente Island,, California. After 
his boatman had gaffed this monster 
piseate it tipped the seales at 210 
pounds. Against danger and other dis- 
advantages the battle between the fish 


and the angler lasted over two hours. 
It measured nine feet ten inches in 
length. 

It is not every angler who visits these 
waters who finds himself endowed with 
eourage to fight a battle against vast 
odds, which all apparently seem to be in 
favor of the fish. Yet there are a few 
anglers who can accomplish this. Seated 
in an easy chair amongst pleasant sur- 
roundings any rod -wielder ean ‘‘talk 
fish.’’ 

Representing one of the local dailies 
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the writer one day received instructions 
to interview Mr. Gifford Pinchot dur- 
ing his vacation of 1910. To visit the 
**Lion in its den’’ and travel to the wild 
and desolate island of the Pacifie where 
the party were encamped, was a task 
which would nowise be an unpleasant 
undertaking. Before the last traces of 
civilization were Jeft behind I had made 
preparations for a three days’ outing. 
It was midnight when my instructions 
were completed to start out for San 
Clemente, a distance of thirty-five 
miles. channel noted for its 
squally seas chartered boatman 
found the destination and ‘‘their se- 
questered nook’’ at Mosquito Harbor, 
just as daylight breaking. No 
Under 


Over a 
my 


was 
squalls had been encountered. 


the fascinating .spells of a 


summer 
““moonlight’’ on the Paecifie ocean the 
trip had passed away all too short. 
Fearing to awaken the slumbering oe- 
cupants of the camp, we remained on 
board the launch until we were sighted 
in the little cove and hailed from the 
beach. Carrying a large package of 
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letters, papers, ete., for those in camp— 
San Clemente possesses no rural mail 
service—we visitors, the boatman and 
myself, got into a skiff sent out to meet 
us and were once more landed upon 
terra firma. 


Clad in the rough garb of a typical 
Westerner, Gifford Pinchot extended a 
welcome hand. The high-topped boots 
and large sombrero contrasted favor- 
ably with the immaculately dressed citi- 
zen of civilization. Tanned was his 
complexion; yet, the kindly manner in 
which he received me into his camp 
suddenly made me regret that I was 
soon to disturb his placid thoughts of 
peace and once more bring him back to 
the world of strife and political discus- 
His few days of camp life had 
brought back color to his cheeks. His 
bearing portrayed one of tranquillity 
and adherence to every branch of ‘‘the 


sions, 


simple life.’’ 

The distance from the shore to the 
camp was but a few yards. Blankets 
and other camp impedimenta proved 
that no other covering but the canopy 





AMOS PINCHOT FIGHTING A YELLOWTAIL. 











PINCHOT FIGHTING HIS SWORDFISH. 


of the heavens had sheltered the. pleas- 
ure seekers during their hours of sleep. 
From the hillsides came the bleating of 
sheep and goats. Back in a erevice in 
the rocks rose the smoke of the cook’s 
fire. Specimens of archaeological inter- 
est and value had been collected and 
‘‘yough piled’’ in various places on the 
grround. 

A tall, sunburned individual in high- 
topped boots and shirt neck wide open 
lifted himself from a nail keg. Despite 
the early hour, he was reading a book. 
Three or four steps were taken towards 
the beach. ‘‘ Allow me to introduce my 
brother Amos. Some letters for you,”’ 
Mr. Pinchot said. 

With the usual handshaking, all 
turned ‘towards the table, a long, camp- 
like arrangement of boards covered with 
a white tablecloth. Everything was 
spotiessly clean. And what a breakfast! 
To appease one’s appetite seemed to be 
the ambition of everyone. 

Heartily we all ate. Question after 
question was asked. ‘‘What’s the 





SKIFF TRAVELING “STERN ON.” 


news?’’ No one had opened their 
letters. In brief, the doings of the 
world at large was told. Breakfast 
over, then followed time for perusal of 
letters. Seated upon the sands both our 
host and his brother went 
through their voluminous correspond- 
ence. From one corner of the camp 
eame laughter and song. An hour, al- 
most, passed. The sun was just break- 


ing through the veil-like mist which 


rapidly 


eapped the surrounding hills. 
**Will you mail these or join us in a 


day’s fishing?’’ asked our  host’s 
brother. 

‘*Both.’’ It was a. trip of 
many miles to see Mr. Pinchot land a 
monster fish. To cast off from the 
launch mooring, after being rowed out 
from the beach to the launch, was but 
the work of a few moments. There was 
pleasure enough for me to watch and 
learn. As the launch got under way, 
nimble fingers placed the flying-fish 
baits on No. 9 hooks, and wired them 
into place. Half a mile from the shore 
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worth 
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the first lure was dropped overboard. 

Searcely had the bait been paid out 
fifty feet before the line snapped. This 
fish got away, easy. 

‘Oh, I am so glad!’’ said the angler. 

A second bait was put on and we 
trolled slowly for about ten minutes 
The flying fish was 
visible upon the surface of the green- 
The light, frail skiff 
behind us, tugging at the 


along the shore. 


colored water. 
skimmed 
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bound to come up again near the 
blood,’’ added our host, paying out sev- 
eral feet of line so that the bait would 
remain near a coagulated patch which 
had gathered on the surface of the 
water. 

Monotonously the engine ‘‘chugged.’’ 
‘*Mexican Joe’’ spat. Everything was as 
still as a graveyard save for the gentle 
ripplings of the water against the side 
of the skiff in tow. Joe grunted non- 
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KEEPING THE FISH IN SHALLOW WATER. 
The skiff traveling backwards despite the boatman’s efforts to prevent it. 


painter. Both anglers 
were trolling with about 150 feet of line 
and calmly awaiting developments. 

‘*See the whale!’’ ejaculated Captain 
Michaelis. 

‘‘My! but that was a big swordfish! 
Struck him, too, just as he was going 
down. Get a little closer, Joe,’’ said 
Mr. Pinchot. Where the whale had dis- 
appeared from view there were long 
streaks of blood. ‘“‘That charger is 


No one spoke. 


committantly. 
watching their lines both anglers sat 
like statuary. The stalwart Captain 
crossed from port to starboard, eagerly 
watching for the wounded whale. The 
tensity said that something must be do- 


With eyes steadfastly 


Somewhere there must be action. 
Was anyone going to burst? Would no 
more fish ever rise to the surface? Oh! 
if the two eembatants would only re- 
sume their fight! 


ing. 
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Bravely the sun burst forth in the 
anglers’ eyes. ’? ejaculated the 
Mexican; ‘‘straighten her up!’’ 

Before the craft could be turned to 
the starboard or port and before any- 
one could utter another word the silence 
was broken with an echoing splash. The 
noise made by the fish as it struck the 
water could have been heard a mile 
away. Like a huge sparkling brilliant 
the swordfish pounced upon the bait. 
From its sides as it hung poised in mid 
air dripped the crystalline water. Back 
of this was the dark brown hills of the 
island whose shadows silhouetted in con- 
trast against the clear blue sky. Never 
have I seen a blending of colors equal 
to it. Blinded by the spectacular gran- 
deur of the scene, the piscatorial acro- 
batie performance, and the suddenness 
of the charge—though we were expect- 
ing something—all on board seemed un- 
decided. 

At the time of the strike the bait was 
probably 175 feet from the boat. Gradu- 
ally our host realized that he had hooked 
the fish—or that the fish was tangling 
itself up on the end of his line. In huge 
jerks the line was pulled out. There 
was no time for sleep now. 

**Pull in the skiff, Joe,’’ he said, 
calmly, to the boatman, while at the 
same time he pressed vigorously on the 
leather thumb-break on the reel. But 
there was no stopping the enraged mon- 
ster. 

To those who have never seen the first 
mad rush of a game fish after it has 
realized it is hooked, let me just add as 
an: explanation : 
gine, a street car and an aeroplane com- 
peting together for some cause. You get 
steam from the friction of the sizzling 
line on the reel; electricity from your 
own excitement, and the aeroplane is 


**Gee— 


It’s like a steam en-. 


the fish, throbbing, fighting and chug- 
ging down the line for liberty. Mix this 
with the sound made by a compressed 
air brake and the description is com- 
plete. 

Never did I see two playmates slip 
over an orchard fence with more grace 
and expedience than Mr. Pinchot and 
his boatman found their way into the 
skiff. With both hands busily engaged 
in an effort to hold onto his rod the 
angler cleared the side of the launch. 
Seareely had he got into the skiff be- 
fore it was traveling in the direction led 
by the catch. 

‘‘Bring him back,’’ someone shouted 


from the launch. 

As with a racer who has received a 
flying start, the skiff and its occupants 
eut glibly along the foaming surface. 


There was no trace of the brutal, bestial 
savagery in Mr. Pinchot’s actions. With- 
out unnecessary movements the angler 
and boatman had endeavored to become 
masters of the situation. 

Thinking it best to follow up the 
anglers, Captain Michaelis of the sloop 
started off in pursuit. Gradually the 
speed of the engine was increased. We 
were unable to hold the pace set by the 
eaptive fish, when traveling at a mod- 
erate speed. Zigzag went the, catch, 
often leaping clear out of the water. By 
keeping on a straight course we overtook 
the anglers. 

Oceasionally from the distance came 
the sound of the hissing reel. First in 
direction the angler inclined his 
another. Then 


one 
lithe figure, then in 
came the sound of oars as the boatman 
tried to stop the boat with ‘‘back- 
water.”’ 

Speculation and excitement prevailed 
on the launch. ‘‘He’s sulking,’’ said 
our host’s brother. ‘‘Now watch his tae- 
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tics!’’ The stout hickory tuna rod was 
bent almost to the size of a boy’s hoop. 
Distinetly we aboard the launch could 
see the pulsations and the vibrations 
pass between the fisherman and his 
catch. Like a piece of marble the 
angler stood squarely in the stern of 
the skiff. With several energetic tugs 
at the line, like some huge dog pulling 
vigorously at a piece of old rope, the 
swordfish was once again on the surface. 
Five hundred feet from the skiff it rose 
completely out of the water, dancing 
around upon its tail before finally dis- 
appearing again from view. 

Pain-angered and apparently blinded 
in rage it made several large circles. 
With surprising swiftness it darted for 
the small rowboat. Five hundred feet 
was covered in much less time than it 
takes to tell it. The line sagged behind 
the monster despite the angler’s efforts 
to reel it back onto the spool. Sponta- 
neously angler and boatman realized 
that there was not time to change the 
rowboat’s course. For several seconds it 
was nip and tuck. Suddenly the fish 
swerved, taking up the slack line with 
a “‘twang.’’ After standing on its tail 
again for several seconds it fell back- 
wards with a resounding splash. Madly 
it circled round and round. Vainly it 
seemed to be watching for an opportu- 
nity to charge its captors. First it 
seemed that the swordfish would surely 
gain liberty, then matters were in favor 
of the angler. With leaps ten or fifteen 
feet out of the water the battle contin- 
ued spectacular. 

As the angler warmed up to the fight 
the fish also seemed to gain more en- 
ergy. The huge tail lashed the water 
to a white foam. Three times Mexican 
Joe stood up in the bow of the skiff 
ready to gaff the fish, or to beat it over 
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the head if necessary to do so—an ef- 
fort to make it change the wild course 
and prolong the battle. There was only 
safety in the distance. Fighting at close 
quarters meant that the monster would 
run its deadly weapon through the row- 
boat. Like a miniature waterspout the 
water would swirl into spray as the fish 
turned and turned, straining at the line 
and leader. Forty-seven times this 
glistening, palpitating denizen of the 
deep flashed its magnificent colors to 
the sun, showing its full length always, 
in its efforts to gain liberty. Perspira- 
tion stood in large drops on the angler’s 
head and neck when, with a thud, the 
gaff hook was placed under the lower 
jaw. The battle was over. 

‘*Good thing for us that the launch 
was near by!’’ shouted Mr. Pinchot, as 
those who had witnessed the battle came 
once more to an easy hailing distance. 
A few red streaks of blood on the sur- 
face of the water was all that could be 
seen of the excitement. ‘‘Once or twice 
I was afraid that we should have to 
But it’s great sport. So 
interesting. Teaches one the art of con- 
serving every ounce of energy. At the 
commencement he took out over five 
hundred feet of my line. In fact I 
really thought that he would get the 
whole outfit with the first jump. Joe’s 
a dandy boatman and knows his busi- 
ness. Between us we mastered the fish,’’ 
he added, without any conceit. 

Ruddy with the exhilaration, his char- 
acteristic attitude lent to his voice a pe- 
culiar fascination. A gentleman in ev- 
ery sense of the word; a sportsman as 
I have rarely had the opportunity to en- 
counter. The battle had been fought, 
just, reasonably and humanely, that is, 
from a sportsmanlike point of view. It 


swim ashore. 

























was a delightful ‘‘interview’’ of which 
I shall retain a lasting memory. 
Conservation of all natural resources 
has long been Mr. Pinchot’s chief study. 
For many years he has labored in for- 
estry work in France, Germany, Switz- 
erland and Austria. First after a pro- 
longed trip abroad he commenced the la- 
borious task of ‘‘systematie forest work’’ 
at Baltimore, in 1892. Today his enthu- 
siasm for better conditions is not con- 
stricted to any one portion of any state, 
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station he quietly champions his cause, 
working industriously to attain the one 
great end, and seeking few favors. 

From these outer surroundings let us 
turn for a moment to that which must 
always lie within circumstance if high 
character is to be won. It is not with 
the spirit of an iconoclast that Mr. Pin- 
chot endeavors to test the different 
strengths of his diversified fishing para- 
phernalia. 

Modest and yet energetic he does not 
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AFTER 


THE FIGHT. 


Landing a large shark to the beach at San Clemente Island. The catch was first landed on tackle and 
afterwards towed back to camp with launch. 


or, in fact, to any one state. Trees, birds, 
animals, waterways and fishes which are 
not protected from the ravages of the 
unscrupulous silently proclaim to him a 
wonderful friendship. With an awe-in- 
spiring reverence he looks upon all 
things as Nature’s creations. 

In his work one must confess that he 
has stood before the public limelights, 
squarely, openly and honestly. Pos- 
sessed with a fund of information which 
is seldom found in men of his rank and 


set out to break freak records. If he 
does so the feat is never spoken of in 
bombastic tones. In a quiet, pleasing 
manner he answers all questions about 
the catches, describing the tackle acecur- 
ately for fear that the questioner will be 
misinformed. 

Although a bachelor, Mr. Pinchot nei- 
ther smokes nor uses intoxicating liquor. 
Experienced men are always hired to 
look after his camping effects. With the 
cares and worries of preparation off his 
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mind, come opportunities for pleasure, 
recreation and rest. 

A glimpse over the several cases which 
contain fishing paraphernalia will find 
rods, hooks, bait-lures, drags, stalls, reels 
of all descriptions. From the slender 
trout rod to the regular standard tuna 
tackle each article will be found cleaned 
and put away in its own compartment. 
If a certain variety of fish is wanted 
the angler immediately picks out the re- 
quired tackle. Line-driers. line-testers 
and other appurtenances too numerous 
to mention all show usage, but each is 
systematically arranged. 

Skill in wielding the rod, endurance 
and an underlying love of true, manly 
sportsmanship are characteristies which 
predominate. Upon three of his fishing 
trips to the Pacifie Coast I have been 
privileged to witness a few of his pisea- 
torial battles. Many times he has ten- 
derly taken the hook out of a captured 
fish’s mouth, after the battle had been 
won, .and given the fish liberty. At oth- 
er times he has cut the line or leader 
near the hook because the fish was not 
the variety wanted. ‘‘Him no good,”’ 
the boatman would grunt, after the fish 
had darted off in apparent high glee. 

No trip which has been made to the 
coast is without remembrances. Here is 
another one: 

Leaving Mosquito Harbor after 
spending ten days during September, 
1909, the prevailing seas in the chan- 
nel were as calm and smooth as glass. 
All on board the returning launches 
were in high spirits at the prospects of 
returning once more to civilization. 
Even new stories were told by one angler. 

Without warning the air was suddenly 
impregnated with a dense cloud of fine 
sand. What was azure blue sky immedi- 
ately became clouded. Blown by a 


northeast wind the sea was soon running 
high. Though but 500 yards apart from 
the rest of their party the occupants of 
a small launch were oftentimes invisible 
as they lay in the trough of the waves. 
Then, pinnacled on the top of a huge 
swell the little craft would ‘‘claw the 
air’’ as the propeller was spun free of 
water. The velocity of the wind in- 
creased. Progress became laborious and 
slow. About five miles of this kind of 
travel gradually told upon the painter of 
a small skiff in which was the first 
swordfish ever captured by Mr. Pinchot. 
The catch had been made after a four- 
hour battle in a rough sea, and at night. 
The noted angler, Charles Frederick 
Holder, had been with the swordfish 
party and it had been through his ef- 
forts that Mr. Pinchot had not been 
towed several miles out into the channel 
or probably drowned. And Mr. Pinchot 
was well satisfied with his first sword- 
fish encounter. 

After an unusually large swell had 
struck the launch someone immediately 
shouted: ‘“‘Skiff adrift!”’ 

““And my swordfish!’’ 

The words will probably be remem- 
bered by all who were aboard the launch 
that afternoon, The deep sigh which 
eame from Mr. Pinchot as he saw the 
distance rapidly widen, the sea toss the 
skiff, nearly upsetting it, almost brought 
tears. 

‘“'lo think that I have fought that fish 
nearly four hours hard, and then it 
should eseape me, after all! A dead one, 
too!’’ he said. 

With a full spread of canvas and in 
the teeth of a gale it was only with dif- 
ficulty that the craft’s course could be 
changed. At broadside the heavy swells 
struck against the prow and the water 
swept the decks from bow to stern. 




















‘‘Try to get it for me, Captain!’’ Dis- 
heartened, the angler’s voice seemed so 
full of pleading that more than one per- 
son aboard the storm-tossed craft felt 
like Jumping overboard to try to save 
the fish. 

In the open channel only masterful 
seamanship could bring the boat around 
without losing the entire deckload of 
camping paraphernalia, or guests. It was 
but the work of a few moments to let 
go the lines which held the mainsail. 
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exact location of the boat adrift was 


clear to him. To pick up a small skiff 
on the high seas is a difficult task at 
Weighted down with the fish 


it contained, only a few inches of free- 


any time. 


board remained above water. Painted 


green, there were times when it could 
hardly be distinguished from the sur- 
rounding water. 


Twenty yards 


and it was often lost sight of completely. 


away 


Gradually we drew nearer and nearer. 


To run it down would lose the mueh- 








GIFFORD PINCHOT AND HIS SWORDFISH MEASURING 9 FT. 
19 MINUTES. 


2 HOURS, 


Down came the sheet with a crash. The 
Almost as quickly the 
However, 


boat shuddered. 
jib-sail was torn to ribbons. 
under power alone the launch could be 
handled and its courses changed much 
easier. By this time all parties were 
drenched to the skin. Whenever the 
launch got broadside to the swells the 
sprays kept up the deluge. 

‘“‘T’ll_ get it or burst!’’ But despite 
all his best efforts to navigate, the cap- 
tain made several large circles before the 





WEIGHT, 210 LBS.; 


10 IN.: TIME, 


prized specimen. Finally with an her- 
eulean grip to a _boathook, Captain 
the derelict. 
the last loop of the painter was p)aced 
over the cleat again the ‘‘Thank you, 


Michaelis landed And as 


Captain!’’ was recompense enough. 
With a gun held in position to fire 
into a band of wild goats on the Island 
of San Clemente, Mr. Pinchot one day 
slowly turned from his victims as they 
bounded over the rocky crags, sublimely 
unconscious of the narrow margin which 
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existed for at least one of the band, be- 
tween life and death. Laying the gun 
down, he took from his pocket a small 
book and commenced to read. 

Yet like his friend Colonel Roosevelt, 
Mr. Pinchot expresses himself without 
‘‘fril's’’ as his feelings prompt him to 
do. With keen perceptibility he rap- 
idly distinguishes the just from the un- 
just, the truth from the false and the 


sporting qualities from the common ani- 
mal: instincts of fellow-men who alone 
live to kill. 

While encamped at San Clemente isl- 
and two years ago a large eagle dropped 
at his tent door. No reason could be 
found how the bird had been injured. 
After making a temporary eage of laths 
he eared for the wounded creature as a 
mother would her child. 














DECORATION DAY 


No wonder that garden and field and wood 
Have given their fairest blooms ; 

No wonder the petals and leaves leap high 
To cover the flag-marked tombs; 

No wonder the old village band plays sweet, 
That leads the procession’s way ; 

No wonder the skies are blue above— 
’Tis Decoration Day. 








ONEY FRED SWEET. 





























STEVE ELKINS AND PART OF HIS PACK. 


AFTER THE BEAR DOGS 








A Colorado hunt that netted a half dozen hides. 
The music of the chase. 
that ended in a successful deer hunt 


A busy bear hunt 
as well. 








J. H. KERR, M. D. 


On September 14th we gathered in 
Sioux City and after the usual amount 
of hustle and hurry we were aboard the 
11:59 train bound for Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado. We arrived in 


Denver on the afternoon of September 
15th, called on the editor of Outdoor 
Life, got our license, and the next morn- 
ing at 8 a. m. started for Steamboat 
Springs over the Moffat Road, which 
runs through some of the most beautiful 





and grandest scenery in Colorado. We 
arrived at Steamboat Springs at 7:30 p. 
m,. where L. R. Crowell and wife had 
preceded us, and where we found Steve 
Elkins awaiting us ready to pilot us out 
to camp about 40- miles northwest of 
Steamboat Springs. Scott Teague, our 
cook, and Harry, our wrangler, had 
gone out the day before to have camp 
in readiness and a hot dinner awaiting 
us when we should get there. On Sep- 
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AN AIREDALE WITH 1000 PORCUPINE QUILLS 
STEVE’S BEAR DOG. “LADY.” IN THE 
BACKGROUND. 
tember 18th our party, consisting of L. 
R. Crowell, Curtis Harris, Frank March, 
Mat Kuborn and your humble servant 
piloted by Steve and followed by nine- 
teen of the best bear and lion dogs in 
Colorado started for our three weeks’ 
home out in the vicinity of California 
Park among the wild things of oid Moth- 
er Nature, where we arrived just before 
sundown, a sore and tired buneh. But 
when we got in sight of the tents, and 
heard the voice of Old Seott calling 
‘*Dinner now ready in the dining ear— 
come and get her while she’s hot!’’ it 

made us feel like new men. 

We were all too sore after our forty- 
mile ride—not being used to riding—to 
move very far from camp the next day, 
so Steve, Frank and I started out on a 
little prospecting trip for bear sign, 
around Sand Mountain, while the rest of 
the boys went after trout. We saw some 
old bear sign, but none fresh. I- shot 
eight grouse with the .22, while the rest 


of the boys caught 57 trout, which sat- 
isfied us all with the first day’s sport. 
The next day March, Harris, Crowell, 
Seott and Steve with eighteen dogs 
started for Quaker Mountain while 
Kuborn and I started for Sugar Loaf 
Mountain to prospect for bear sign. We 
rode to Sugar Loaf, found abundant of 
old sign and the fresh sign of an old 
bear and eubs. It began to rain so hard 
that we thought we had better start for 
camp, and on the way in we shot seven- 
teen grouse and sage hens. On coming 
in sight of camp we saw the carcasses 
and pelts of three bear, and the happi- 
est bunch of hunters we ever saw. The 
boys on leaving camp started south on a 
ridge east of Quaker Mountain and 
worked south for about five or six 
miles, striking no fresh trail. They then 
crossed over the eafion to Quaker Moun- 
tain and divided. Mareh and Steve 
with part of the dogs went around the 
west side, while Scott, Harris and Crow- 
ell went north an the east side. Scott, 
Crowell and Harris had gone about two 
miles and were just on top of a ledge of 
rim rock, when all at onee the dogs ran 
to the ledge and began to bark and baw] 
at something below. Seott ran up and 
looked over, and there, sitting on their 
haunches, all in a row, and only about 
75 yards away, were three bears! . Seott 
grabbed and uncoupled dogs as fast as 
he could, and told the boys to get to 
shooting, but as soon as the dogs were 
loose they went over that ledge as 
though it was only a foot high. The 
two eubs treed within two hundred 
yards and when the boys came up part 
of the dogs were at the tree and part 
were after the old one. The boys tried 
to get some pictures, but it was cloudy 
and rainy and they could take none 
that would be good, so they gave them 




















each a taste of lead, tied them on behind 
their saddles and started after the dogs, 
as all the dogs were now bawling after 
the other bear. They ran her about a 
mile, when she also was forced to take 
to a tree, although not until she was se- 
verely bitten on the hind quarters by 
the dogs. 
she was treed in a quaking aspen with a 
good chance for a picture, but it was 
raining so hard and was so foggy that 
the film didn’t show anything but a 
blur. 


When the boys came up there 


The boys drew cuts to see whose 
bear it was and the lot fell to Crowell, 
so he did the stunt and they tied her on 
their horses and started for camp, wet, 
and tired but light-hearted. 
When we came in they had them all 


hungry 


skinned and the fat steaks frying, the 
delicious aroma finding our nostrils long 
before Kuborn and I arrived in camp. 
The next day we started for Sand 
Mountain with ten dogs to see if we 
eould start a bear, but we found no trail 
that day. 
.22 and arrived in camp about 4 p. m., 
tired and and the way 
laid away the supply of bear steak, fried 
trout and grouse was a caution. As the 
dogs had been on the trail two days and 
were soft to begin with we let them rest 
the next day, while some of us went 


We shot five grouse with the 


hungry, we 


fishing and some prospecting for bear 
sign. We found some old sign and caught 
thirty trout. 

The next day we thought we would 
try the sign Kuborn and I had seen on 
Sugar Loaf Mountain. At sunrise we 
were on the way with fourteen dogs. As 
it was about ten miles, it was 9 o’clock 
We 
came out of the heavy spruce timber into 
the quaking aspen, and old Tex, our 
feeler, started to smell along the ground 
and work his tail quite lively and started 


before we arrived in the vicinity. 
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north. Steve went to where Tex started, 


and, sure enough, there was a bear track, 
but it was going south. In about one 
minute Tex discovered he was back-trail- 
ing, so he came back along the trail. 
When he got nearly to us he commenced 
to give tongue, so we began to uncouple 
dogs, and away they went. Such a race! 
Right down through the quakers, the 
prettiest place to run a bear you ever 
saw, and of course we all tried to follow. 
It was such nice riding, but we had to 
‘foo some’’ to keep up with that pack 
of dogs. They took southwest for about 
five miles and came to a stand in a large 
We rode 
to the south side and Steve said, ‘*‘ They 


patch of heavy spruce timber. 
are treed in there.’’ The way we fell 
over logs to get to the dogs was not slow. 
There, sure enough, were three bears, up 
The eubs 


one great 


spruce. were up 











GINGER TRYING TO BUCK OFF HIS PACK. 


about 150 feet while the old bear was 
Kuborn shot 


only up about twenty feet. 
the old one. 


He intended to shoot her 
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through the head but she turned just as 
he pulled and the bullet 
struck a little lower, smashing her lower 


jaw. 


the trigger 


She dropped, but was a long ‘ways 
from being dead. The dogs all made one 
grand rush to see how much bear they 
could hold in their mouths and that old 
bear—for she was a big one and a 
beauty, weighing about 375 pounds— 
had about 800 pounds of dogs hanging 


on to her and they simply had _ her 
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him if she could have had the use of her 
under jaw. As soon as we could get the 
dogs back far enough Kuborn gave her 
another .35, which ended the fracas. 
The cubs were up so high and there 
being no other trees close by, we could 
not rope them, so March shot one and I 
took the other. Ruff could not give up. 
Every minute he would go back, grab 
the old bear and give her a shake. Fin- 
ally he laid down, placed his head on 








KERR PACKING IN A BEAR. 


stretched out. Ruff—a little English 
bull months old (that I 
sent out to Steve in June and who had 
been fighting Steve’s pet bears all sum- 
mer) jumped in the first thing and 
caught her by the side of the head. As 
the old bear was throwing her head from 
side to side she made a pendulum of 
Ruff and would certainly have gotten 


terrier six 


her paw and kept watching her eye, just 
as much as to say, ‘‘We got you this 
time !’’ 

We packed into camp and spent the 
rest of the day and the next in fishing 
and shooting grouse and having a good 
time in general. 

On September 25th we thought we 
would try Quaker Mountain again, so, 


























starting early, with fourteen dogs, we 
got to the mountain about 8 o’cloeck. Ku- 
born, Crowell, Harris, Steve and Scott 
went on the north side, while Mareh and 
I went on top. Before we got on top we 
heard the dogs giving tongue and knew 
another chase was on. The bear came 
up the mountain and passed within 150 
yards of us, but we could not see him 
for brush. He turned and went down 
the mountain nearly to where the boys 
were and treed with only three dogs at 
the tree, while the rest of the dogs were 
running, and of course that meant two 
bears. This was a beauty of about 400 
pounds, black and sleek, with long, silky 
fur, and altogether the fattest bear I 
ever saw. It fell to Harris’ lot, so they 
dressed her and started after the dogs 
as they were now all after the other 
bear. They ran west about one mile, 
then up the mountain and eame back 
east just under the rim rock and just 
below me. I dropped over the rim roek 
and followed on foot. 
dogs trailed that bear over those slide 
rocks was marvelous. They went where 
it seemed impossible for dogs to go. 
They traveled on east about one mile, 
turned down the mountain again and 
treed within 100 yards of where the first 
one lay. We called all hands together, 
took some pictures and March shot him, 
and a beautiful pelt it was, of a dark 
seal brown with long, thick fur. 

We loaded them on the horses and 
started for camp where we arrived be- 
fore 12 o’clock, a hungry bunch, finding 
Harry with dinner ready. We spent the 
afternoon skinning bears and taking care 
of the hides. The next three days we 


The way those 


spent in fishing, shooting grouse and 
looking for more fresh bear trails, but 
did not come in contact with any more 
bruins. 
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On September 29th we again started 


for Sugar Loaf Mountain. On the way 
over we shot a timber wolf. one of 
last spring’s pups, he having a dandy 
little pelt. We started up the mountain 
and when about two-thirds the way up 
we came to one of those numerous little 
dried up lake beds where a marten sud- 
denly jumped from some brush and 
shinned up a tree. As Seott was getting 
a bead on him with the .22, the whole 
pack of dogs suddenly broke off on a 
bear trail. They were all coupled up so 
they could not make very fast time. Steve 
and I came up with them in about two 
miles and after all of us getting together 
and getting the dogs together on the trail 
we tried to follow. That bear milled 
around so much, and it was such a cold 
trail, being made the night before last, 
that it took the dogs some time to get *t 
straightened out. When they did we 
found it erossed a mire where we could 
see the track plain. I got off my horse 
to look at it more closely and for the 
first time saw the shape of the foot and 
said to Steve, his is a silvertip. Look 
at his heel and look at his claws!’’ And 
sure enough it was a grizzly. We trailed 
him down and around the mountain 
about ten miles, but it was so hot and 
the trail so cold that we could not make 
good time, so we took the dogs off and 
started for camp, where we arrived be- 
fore dark, tired and hungry. 

We could not let him rest, so next 
morning with twelve husky trailers and 
fighters we started back and by nine 
o’clock were again on his trail. We 
trailed him between fifteen and twenty 
miles but did not jump him. His trail 
seemed to get colder instead of warmer, 
and by the way he was headed Steve 
thought he had been frightened by the 
dogs while trailing the old bear and 
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cubs, and was leaving the country; so 
about 3 o’clock we took the dogs off and 
again started for camp. 

As the dogs were tired and the next 
day was open season for deer, we spent 
the next three days hunting deer, the 
bunch of us getting five bucks. 

Space will not allow me to describe 
the last week of our hunt, which was 
just as exciting as the first. In my es- 
timation the only sport there is in hunt- 
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lows in my life. On October 7th we 
pulled for Steamboat Springs, well sat- 
isfied with our twenty days’ stay in 
Steve Elkins’ camp. I can advise any 
one wanting to go with a man that gets 
bear, to hitch up with Steve, for when 
he turns that pack of bawling, baying, 
fighting bone and muscle loose on a bear 
trail, nine times out of ten he gets the 
bear. 
There 


was 


some criticism by some 
. 














THE AUTHOR IN THE FOREGROUND AND HIS ENGLISH BULL TERRIER RUFF. THE BEST sIx- 
MONTHS-OLD BEAR FIGHTER IN THE UW. §S. 


ing bear is the chase, which if you follow 
the dogs is downright sport. But it takes 
about as much nerve to shoot a bear out 
of a tree as it does to go out and shoot 
one of our pet hogs. We had two more 
good chases, but did not score. We got 
two more bucks and all the trout we 
could eat, and had a good time in gen- 
eral. I never was out hunting with a 
more jolly and congenial bunch of fel- 





‘*seissor-bills’’ of the community in re- 
gard to Steve’s dogs running deer. Now, 
right here I want to say that Steve un- 
der no consideration will let his dogs run 
deer, and any sportsman will not say 
they will, for it would make them abso- 
lutely worthless to allow them to chase a 
deer once. I have seen that pack of 
dogs many times while trailing a bear 
run right through a bunch of deer. The 
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deer do not seem to care very much for 
the dogs. They will jump, run a couple 
of hundred yards, usually to one side, 
stop and look at the dogs until they are 
out of sight. And if a pup breaks and 
runs a deer trail, he is promptly run 
down on horseback and punished in a 
way he will not forget for many a moon. 

We arrived in Steamboat Springs in 
good shape. The ride in did not bother 
us as it did going out, and the next 
morning we left the land of light, pure 
air, and of pine, fir and wild things to 


come back to this germ-polluted region 
ealled civilization to chase the almighty 
dollar. But as we sit around the fire 
on the winter’s evening, smoking our 
pipe of peace, we lean back, close our 
eyes and as the smoke rises to the ceil- 
ing we dream we hear the eall of the 
wild, our trigger finger begins to itch, 
our mouth begins to water for those de- 
licious camp steaks, and we awaken, 
straining our ears to catch the most 
beautiful musie this world has ever list- 
ened to, the baying of the bear hounds. 














HUMANE TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


This picture shows a snap-shot of Mr. M. H. Parker, a Texas sportsman, who, while quail 
hunting the past season in a dry country carried a flask of water for his dog, who 
“caught on” at once and appreciated it fully, as the photo shows, 
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“WISER ONES WILL COMMUNE WITH NATURE.” 


ADVICE TO NEAR ANGLERS 








An expert takes to task those anglers who 
carry into the hills so much duffle, but who 
have no fish when they are ready to return. 





WILLIAM HICKOX 


Now is the season when the jaded city 
man looks forward to his annual outing. 
Those there are who will hie to fashion- 
able summer resorts, array themselves in 
white flannel trousers and blue serge 
jackets in the daytime, a dinner coat and 
open-faced waistcoat in the evening, and 
center their activities upon ‘hooking up 
their wives’ gowns at various periods of 
the twenty-four hours and listening to 
the tittle-tattle on the veranda. Wiser 
ones, less amenable to the feminine van- 


ity that would convert a male biped into 
a lady’s maid for the entire period of 
his vacation, will seek to commune with 
Nature. Some of these will be anglers; 
many will be near-anglers. The latter 
will swarm in increasing numbers to the 
Adirondacks and the woods of Maine, 
carrying with them the usual stock of 
ignorance of the game, but with elabor- 
ate accoutrements, and enter upon a pis- 
catorial campaign in a way to make the 
angels weep and the thoroughbred 
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sportsman, though a professed Christian, 
swear earnestly. 

Kismet ! 

The babbling brook, the bosky mead, 
the odor of pine and fir, the mag- 
nificenee of Nature in her most beaute- 
ous garb, invite alike the novice and the 
master. The silence of the waste spaces 

-silent save for the soughing of the 
wind through the trees, the purling of 
the stream and the stirrings of the wild 
things of the wood—is not for the artist 
alone. Ah! no. Brooks babble, streams 
purl, meads bosk and the morn her in- 
cense breathes for the tenderfoot as well 
as for the adept. For all and singular 
Nature paints her foliage with splendid 
colors. 

There are those who consider ‘‘tender- 
foot’’ an opprobrious term, and the more 
tender they are the more sensitive they 
feel about it. Diligently they strive to 
make it plain that they are not tender- 
foots at all! In the intimacy of their 
club or fireside they sagely discuss meth- 
ods of angling, casually speak of fol- 
lowing a spotted trail for miles, or of 
traversing the pathless forest by com- 
pass; of building a lean-to and a bough 
bed with naught to aid them save their 
trusty hunting knife. Yet, truth to tell, 
I have known these intrepid and hardy 
woodsmen from the wilds of New York 
and Boston to get lost a hundred yards 
from an open lumber road. I am frankly 
skeptical of the pale and flaccid city man 
who talks glibly of tramping alone 
through the wilderness by compass, mak- 
ing his own camp at night, and taking 
eare of himself as a real woodsman 
must, without visible means of support. 
A little of that sort of thing will go a 
long way with a city man, however 
skilled he may be in woodscraft. Also, 
to deseant learnedly on the subject of 


dry and wet fly fishing, to name off- 
hand a variety of flies, to pronounce de- 
cisively which is best suited for this 
water and which for that, does not neces- 
sarily imply a practical knowledge of 
the matter. No, Perey, no. 

To those mere students of the game of 
angling who have, perchance, been mis- 
led by the glowing representations of 
railway folders as to the place to go, con- 
fused by the claims of rival rod and reel 
makers, deceived by conflicting state- 
ments of fishermen in respect to the 
proper flies and lines, reduced to mental 
chaos about the necessary personal and 
camping equipment to carry, I offer a 
few words of advice. As a veteran prac- 
titioner of angling I feel I am qualified 
to do this. I hate to see the confiding 
would-be angler gulled. It seems a pity 
that the thousands of well-meaning, 
though inexpert, sportsmen should be 
imposed upon by designing dealers in 
supplies, railroad touts and other harp- 
ies that prey upon the unsuspecting; or 
to be taken in by those candidates for the 
Ananias Club who gravely impart the 
secret location of a certain water, 500 
miles away, fairly alive with three-pound 
trout, which, when put to the test, pro- 
duces only three-ounce trout. Give heed 
then ; I will be the Moses to lead you out 
of the wilderness of doubt and despair. 

First comes the selection of a camp. 
To guard against disappointment it 
would be well to request the camp pro- 
prietor to furnish you with one of his 
printed menus, so that you may be able 
to judge of the probable satisfaction of 
his victualing. To most sportsmen a 
good table is of paramount importance. 
After leaving the railroad, part of the 
journey must often be made by water, 
usually in a motor-boat. The end of the 
trip to the camp is, generally speaking, 














made by automobile, though some trails 
are so rough as to make that mode of con- 
veyance impracticable. There are yet 
camps where even the old-fashioned 
buckboard is resorted to as a means of 
transportation. These camps, however, 
should be avoided as too far from civ- 
ilization and a doctor in case of sickness 
or sudden death; besides some of them 
do not even have tennis courts and golf 
links. 

The Dead River region in Maine is to 
be recommended for those who desire a 
pleasant camp site, good drinking water 
and plenty of company. Nearly all of 
the ponds in that region offer ample 
space for practising fly casting. The 
boats are large and safe, the guides 
numerous, and the cuisine excellent. The 
cost should not be more than seven or 
eight dollars a day. I went down there 
last year and fished every day for a 
week. There were only about forty at 
the camp when I got there. Almost every 
week I was told some one of the guests 
would catch a fish—always togue—by 
trolling. It must have been great sport 
and nearly as exciting as cod-fishing. A 
seven-pound togue was pulled in during 
my stay. It was photographed, and by 
deftly laying a leaf across the forked tail 
it looked a great deal like a square-tailed 
trout in the picture. 


My guide told me that prior to the 
Civil War there used to be trout in the 
Dead River, but an enterprising native 
tried the experiment of putting some 
pickerel into it, which experiment was 
entirely successful in ridding the water 
of trout, so that there have been none 
there in thirty years now. There are 
some stray troutlets in certain of its 
tributaries, but the Dead River itself 
quite justifies its name; it is the deadest 
river for trout in the state of Maine. 
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One day I met three men wading abreast 
down one of these tributaries, fishing 
with worms. They secured five trout 
during the day, the largest being nearly 
six inches long. Most anglers who go to 
this region take with them an adequate 
supply of flies, and some of them try 
that way of fishing the first day—but 
not afterward. 

The orchestras furnished by most 
camps, I am sorry to say, are little bet- 
ter than those of the average sea-side 
hotel, though once or twice while in the 
woods I have had the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. Caruso and Madam Melba sing-—via 
phonograph. 

As to the matter of equipment, for the 
average outing of, say, two weeks, a pack- 
ing ease four feet long and three feet 
high, together with one sizeable trunk, 
suit ease, rod and hat eases, should be 
ample for your luggage. Walking sticks 
and umbrella may be earried. A good 
grade of heavy silk undereclothing, cost- 
ing $15.00 a suit, is the best for all-round 
wear, though a lighter silk will answer 
through the warmer hours of the day in 
While it is not im- 


perative to wear a silk hat and frock 


July and August. 


coat in the morning, it is de rigueur to 
dress in conventional evening clothes for 
dinner. 

Many men while outside the pale of 
civilization are extremely careless in the 
matter of dress and personal appearance. 
I have seen hats worn in camp that were 
distinctly out of date, not to say shabby. 
My own hat that I have cherished for 
lo! these eighteen years, while as becom- 
ing to-day as it was the day it was first 
put on, is yet so full of holes that I 
ean scarcely use it to drink from now. 
Speaking of hats, the sportsman will need 
several. On rainy days a wide-brimmed 
Panama, with the brim turned down, will 
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shed water admirably. Even on bright 
days it may be worn, if not too windy, 
as it protects the complexion against the 
scorching rays of the sun. A dozen or 
fifteen artificial flies, in variegated col- 
ors, hooked on to the band makes a really 
beautiful effect as a trimming. For ordi- 
nary rough wear, however, I would ad- 
vise one of those little green, fuzzy, billy- 
cock soft hats. They match the foliage 
and ought to be warm enough to prevent 
taking cold in the head. 


but I once went fishing with an English- 
man who said he always fished with a 
sinker and always intended to. And he 
did tie on a sinker with his flies (each one 
of which was a creation in feathers resem- 
bling a spring bonnet) and this projectile 
he cast into the pool. He cast again and 
yet again, but didn’t have any luck at 
all, so after giving the pool a thorough 
trial he quit, saying that these dam 
American fish didn’t know a good thing 
when they saw it, anyhow. 








DRAGGING NINE POUNDS OF RUBBER FOR A FEW MILES IN THIS STREAM WILL DEVELOP 
APPETITE. 


Seven rods, four or five reels, a sal- 
mon net, 2,000 yards of extra tapered B 
line, 250 assorted flies, wet and dry, 75 
nine-foot leaders (ineluding a dozen of 
the piano string variety used in tuna 
fishing), a few boxes of hooks from eod 
size down, five fly books, a leader moist- 
ening box, together with a few half- 
pound sinkers, ought to be enough for 
a two weeks’ trip. Personally I do not 
think sinkers are essential to fly fishing, 


Split bamboo is, of course, the most 
popular sort of rod, yet seven of them 
would seareely last through a fortnight’s 
fishing in unskilled hands. It would be 
well, therefore, to have at least one rod 
made of armour plate steel. The ordin- 
ary cast iron rod that goes by the name 
of steel is about as dependable as a corn- 
stalk for casting purposes. 

When you start on a fishing trip, start 
right. Go armed to the teeth. The woods 


























of Maine are full of ferocious porcupine, 
bob cats, deer, moose, bear, and the Lord 
knows what else, all waiting to devour 
the unwary. It fairly makes me shudder 
to think of the chances I have taken out 
in the woods all alone without even a 
toothpick. Never go out without a rifle, 
a heavy caliber revolver, a bowie knife, 
and cartridges enough in your belt to 
withstand a siege. After you get this 
arsenal on, wear a sombrero and have 
your photograph taken in a swagger pose 
and send it back home to the folks. It 
will give you prestige as one to the man- 
ner born, and the apparent familiarity 
with firearms portrayed may serve to in- 
still the belief that you are a sure ’nough 
‘*bad man’’ and desperado, and breed a 
wholesome respect from those of your ac- 
quaintances who may have hitherto mis- 
judged you. 

Correct casting depends on the twist 
of the wrist, just as it does to get dis- 
tance when swatting a golf ball, so until 
you get the hang of it, try casting with 
a fairly heavy lancewood or bamboo rod, 
say ten feet long and eight ounces in 
weight. If you find you ean achieve a 
distance of thirty feet, dropping the fly 
lightly on the water without snapping 
the feathers off in the back cast, take a 
lighter rod the next day. Now, of course, 
you want a reel that will do the work 
for you. Don’t give the fish a chance. 
Pat on one of those automatic reels that 
winds by pressing a spring and has a 
click like a dollar clock. It resembles an 
automobile wheel, though not so large, 
and it balances a three-ounce rod very 
neatly. Besides, the noise it makes in 
operation will scare off wild animals. 

How to fish? Ah! there’s the rub! 
Let’s consult the authorities. ‘‘The dry 
fly is the most effectiv2 in clear, shal- 
low water when the sun is bright.’’ Quite 
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so. Rig up your tackle with a dry fly. 
Now shall the cast be up or down stream ? 
Authorities differ. Try both ways. Noth- 
ing doing! The fault must be yours; 
certainly the trout are there. Clamber 
on to the bank and take out your little 
manual, ‘‘Guide to Angling,’’ and read 
the chapter again. Ah! here must be the 
trouble; the water is not quite still; it 
moves some. Try wet flies. Put on about 
five, so if the trout doesn’t like the looks 
of one he may fancy another. He pays 
his money and takes his choice. Don’t 
put on a sinker—yet. Five flies on num- 
ber four hooks, with plumage like that 
of the flamingo, ought to be sinker 
enough. Still nothing doing? Well, try 
bait then, and if they don’t bite fire a 
few cartridges into the stream. They 
may need stirring up a bit. 

I am not prepared to say that trout 
ean hear above the surface of the water, 
but if they could, your approach would 
probably be known to them half a mile 
away; yet I am persuaded that they can 
hear fairly well under water, and the 
floundering you have made in getting 
within thirty feet of them may account 
in a measure for your non-success. Or, 
again, may be ‘‘those dam American 
fish don’t know a good thing when they 
see it.’’ 

Of course if you expect to camp out 
in the open over night, you will obtain 
the services of a guide and a cook. They 
will furnish cooking utensils and tents. 
If you do not wish to take any chance of 
discomfort, provide yourself with a mos- 
quito tent to go inside your canvas tent, 
a sleeping bag, camp chair, hand electric 
searchlight, a waterproof coat, an um- 
brella, slippers and extra shoes. The pro- 
visions required for a party of three for 
a day and a night would naturally vary 
according to the taste and the voracity 
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of the tourists. The following is a mere 
suggestion : 

1 quart of Guide’s Whiskey (to keep 
off mosquitoes). 

1 box of prunes. 

26 pounds smoked Eskimo dog. 

1 quart of Glengarry Scotch (for 
snake bites). 

Pickles, 57 varieties. 

1 can pemmiecan. 

1 quart of Jamaica Rum (for mince 
pies). 

1 quart of Three-Star Brandy (ditto). 
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Scotch plaid knee pants, heavy woolen 
stockings, a waterproof shooting jacket 
and long-topped rubber boots for wad- 
ing. Rubber soles will enable you to 
creep up on the fish without being heard 
and take them unawares. In wading you 
will probably stumble on a rock and tear 
the boots, allowing a few quarts of water 
to get in and keep your feet cool, but if 
you succeed in getting to land, a good 
deal of the water can escape through the 
slits. The boots weigh about nine pounds 
and may possibly hamper you in skip- 











TOO FAR FROM CIVILIZATION AND A DOCTOR. 


60 pounds of walrus meat. 

16 ounces spirits of rye, copper dis- 
tilled (for chilblains). 

Tobaceo, cigars and cigarettes ad lib. 

These, with your medicine chest, toilet 
articles, and an extra suit of clothes and 
underwear, ought to be enough dunnage 
to insure a fairly comfortable day’s trip. 
Do not load yourself down with any- 
thing unnecessary. Your evening clothes 
should be left at the main camp. While 
fishing wear a heavy flannel shirt, 


ping from rock to rock, but if you hap- 
pen to step into a deep hole you would 
be pretty sure of staying anchored there 
so that a searching party would have no 
difficulty in locating you. All fishing 
books advise rubber boots for wading. 
With a well-filled creel over the shoulder, 
a landing net in one hand and a fly rod 
in the other, dragging nine pounds of 
rubber boots, and a few pounds of water 
inside of them, for a few miles in the 
stream will be likely to develop suffi- 























cient appetite to induce taking a little 
nourishment towards evening. If this is 
not deemed paraphernalia enough, add a 
head mask of wire netting to keep off in- 
sects. 

Angling is robbed of much of .its 
pleasure by pestiferous insects that are 
particularly active during the trout sea- 
son. It is well, therefore, to take the pre- 
caution of providing yourself with cer- 
tain ill-smelling fluids and unguents 
with which to anoint the skin while fish- 
ing. I have sometimes thought that these 
pests had formed a pact, the object of 
which was to make perpetual war upon 
fishermen. Certain it is that they give 
him no rest. During the night the mos- 
quito takes the field. To discourage his 
onslaught a particular ointment is need- 
ed. From daylight until 10 a, m. the 
midget (‘‘midge’’ in the vernacular) 
takes the aggressive, and the mosquito 
retires to rest. About 12, noon, the black 
fly comes gaily out of his lair to relieve 
the midget; and if the sportsman has 
had a good fortune to withstand the 
ferocity of previous attacks, he will sure- 
ly be pressed to his limit of endurance 
when the black fly takes his turn, for 
without question he is the classiest catch- 
as-catch-can stingeree of the wilds. He 
remains on the job until dusk, when the 
mosquito returns to work. And woe be- 
tide the luckless wight who daubs on the 
wrong dope, for that which is poison to 
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one tribe is as meat and drink to the 
other. 

When at the conclusion of your out- 
ing you leave camp, it is, of course, cus- 
tomary to give a pour boire to those wh: 
have been of service to you. This may 
take the form of a check to one, a suit 
of clothes to another, the remains of your 
rods and tackle to another. It depends 
a good deal on the locality. In the Moose- 
head and Rangely regions you would be 
expected to distribute all you had left. 
In Canada your watch or ring would be 
considered sufficient gratuity. On a 
salmon trip I once took to New Bruns- 
wick a couple of Indians who poled my 
canoe for one day relieved me of ay 
possible embarrassment I might have had 
about the proper tip by frankly asking 
me to give them my salmon ro.| (price 
$60.00) and the salmon flies I had left 
(price 75 cents each). I compromisci by 
giving each brave a handful of gaudy 
colored trout flies that had seen better 
days. : 

And so my discourse ends. Treating a 
serious subject seriously, as it should be, 
I have been conscious that absolute pre- 
cision of statement was essential. I have, 
therefore, given the foregoing facts with 
that veracity characteristic of the guilc 
of fishermen, in the hope that they may 
(by negative inference at least) be found 
helpful to the novice. Weighed on fish 
scales they will not be found wanting. 
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GOOD MORNING!—WE’LL HAVE WARM WATER. PLEASE. 











CAMPING IN THE YELLOWSTONE 


J. A. McGUIRE 


Did you ever feel that you weren’t 
getting enough of the good old ozone 
that inhabits this sphere and that you 
owed it to yourself and to posterity to 
get out and take a fall out of Old Mother 
Nature? You did? I thought so. Then 
you will come and join me in a reverie 
over a trip I took through the Yellow- 
stone Park a year ago. And I’ll say 
right here that the only reason I tell it 
to you is because I want vou and your 
wife and your husband and all your 
relatives to do something along the same 
line this summer, or some other summer. 
Fly away from the dust and dirt and 
worry and work of the office for just 
one month. Leave the troubles in charge 
of the next in line most able to handle 
them—and you’ll come back surprised to 





find out how well they have gotten along 
without you. The computations that you 
previously thought no mind but yours 
was capable of computing you will find 
to have been taken care of during your 
absence possibly even better than you 
yourself could have handled them. The 
books will balance, your orders will flow 
in as fast as ever, and—here’s the point: 
When you return you'll go after new 
business with a grip and a snap that 
will show your heirs that there’ll be 
‘*nothin’ doin’ ’’ for them for some few 
years to come. 

The little girl at home thought she 
wanted a breath of air, and so did I. It 
was much like taking the boy to the cir- 
eus. I was willing to shut down the desk 
for a month, just to please her—you 
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FISH AND FISHING IN THE YELLOWSTONE 


know! So we gathered our boots, leggins 
and riding clothes together and hied 
away to that pretty little Wyoming town 
—Cody—situated some ninety miles east 
of the park and at the gateway to the 
highest dam in the world—315 feet in 
elevation. 

We previously wrote to Frost and 
Richard—the best guides and big game 
hunters in Wyoming (Will Richard, the 
Cody taxidermist, is not of this com- 
pany) and made reservations in the out- 
fit that they proposed starting on Au- 
gust 6th. 

On that day our merry party, engi- 
neered by the redoubtable Ned Frost, 
some on horseback, some in spring 


wagons, crossed the Shoshone River and 
wended its way toward the mountains to 
the west. Let us see, who they all were: 
There were first the two lively Eastern 
school teachers, Miss Burr and Miss 
Wagner; the proper, but not prudish, 
Miss Mann, the elder; the athletic and 
corpulent Miss Mann, the younger; 
Messrs. Fogarty and Hodde, business 
men of Illinois, whom we ealled the 
‘*geezers,’’ because while en route they 
oceasionally inquired about how long it 
would be before we reached the ‘‘geez- 
ers,’’ and the writer and his wife, whom 
they called the ‘‘bride and groom.”’ 
Those who looked after our pleasures 
were: Ned Frost, whom Peary wanted to 
accompany him to the North Pole, and 
a big game hunter of national reputa- 
tion ; ‘‘Shorty’’ Smith, the humorist and 
pathfinder of the park; ‘‘Gladys,’’ ‘our 
cook, a Chicago boy traveling ‘‘in cog’’; 
Lawrence Nordquist, the suave and 
handsome, with whom all the girls were 
in love, and ‘‘Snaky Jim’’ Goodman, a 
youth of noble mind, son. of a Chicago 
minister, whose aim was to be a cow 
puncher or guide, which ever fitted him 
best. 


I don’t believe a jollier aggregation 
ever entered Yellowstone Park. As soon 
as the fresh atmosphere began to pervade 
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THE GIRL GETS ONE FROM HORSEBACK. 


our several systems and trickle down the 
spines, it was hard to hold us in on any 
kind of a proposition. We seemed to take 
on nerve and strength far beyond the 
modest proportions assumed while in the 
city. And this condition was not con- 
fined to the party proper, either, for the 
cook, the wranglers and even the guide 
showed a hilarity of spirits that would 
be commendable in school children. 

At Sylvan Lake, where we camped the 
third night out, we did our first fishing, 
and such sport! I’m afraid I’d antag- 
onize the biblical story of ‘‘the loaves and 
fishes’’ if I attempted to relate the fun 
we had. Of course, one of the girls came 


near drowning at the edge of the lake 
(the water was fully fourteen inches 
deep there), requiring the prompt as- 
sistance of one of the handsome wran- 
glers to save her life; and of course an- 
other of the party had to see a bear. 
This is quite the proper thing when one 
enters the park. You hear nothing but 
talks of bears, of deer, elk, antelope, 
sheep, beaver, etc., all of which animals 
you see in plenty before you leave—so 
it is quite natural to see a bear at the 
entrance to the park, even if you don’t 
see it. But in this case a real bear was 
seen running wild, and you may rest as- 
sured that the girls all huddled closer 
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that night and tied the latch-strings of 
their tents on the inside. 

A little further on we were treated to 
some real sport in the fishing in Yellow- 
stone River. The little girl caught more 
than her share, and some of them were 
two and three pounders. 

At our first geyser camp one of the 
‘*geezers’’ strolled too far from camp 
among the sizzling hot holes, and before 
he knew it he was sinking. He yelled for 
help, and tried to walk out of it, but 
the harder he worked to get out the 
lower he sank until only the upper por- 
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we saw the interesting spectacle of boi) 
ing poois v1 water witnin fitteen or 
twenty feet of cool Yellowstone Lake, 
where the muchly advertised feat of be- 
ing able to catch your fish on one side 
of you, turn and swing it into a boiling 
pool, taking it cooked from the hook 
without stirring out of your tracks, is 
possible. Fact—ask anyone who has been 
there. 

Soon we were in the Upper Geyser 
Basin, where Old Faithful hangs out, 
surrounded by other geysers of more or 
less distinetion, including the Grotto, 
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OUR PARTY ON MT. WASHBURN. 


tion of his body was in view. One of the 
wranglers fortunately heard his cries 
and threw a rope to him. He was saved. 
although almost frightened to death, be- 
sides being somewhat scorched about the 
limbs. He wore ‘‘the other fellow’s’’ 
trousers for the next day or two, and 
promised never, never more to walk too 
close to dangerous and immature ‘‘geez- 
ers.’’ 

The fifth day after leaving Cody 
found us skirting beautiful Yellowstone 
Lake for a distance of about ten miles, 
to the Thumb, where we lunched. Here 


Riverside, Mortar, Castle, Fan, ete. Pass- 
ing on the next day we see the crater of 
the Excelsior Geyser, the largest in the 
park, being 200 feet across. This geyser 
sends up a spout of water 400 feet high, 
but only plays about once every fifteen 
years. The last time it spouted it flood- 
ed the country for quite a distance be- 
low it, drowning two men. 

Passing Mammoth Hot Springs, where 
we camped, we decided that instead of 
going direct to the Lake Hotel and then 
out the regular course, we would take 
in a side trip to Tower Falls and Mt. 























Washburn, and were amply rewarded 
for the two extra days required to take 
in this interesting ride. Some excellent 
trout fishing was had on this trip, while 
the sight from the top of Mt. Washburn 
(10,346 feet) will long be remembered. 
This mountain stands in a commanding 
position in the park, from which all the 
surrounding country can be plainly seen. 
Coming down from this eminence we ran 
into a. bunch of twenty-five mountain 
sheep, which went scampering over the 
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of foam and spray 360 feet below. It is 
grand, inspiring, beyond all mental cal- 
culation or conception—I believe the 
most gorgeous natural wonder I have 
ever seen. 

It was along here some where that the 
ery of ‘‘Bear’’ went up from the ad- 
vanee guard, so, armed with my 3-A 
eamera, I went to the front, where I 
found several of the party pointing to a 
spot in the timber where they saw a very 
ferocious (!) looking bear. After some 











THE ROAD DOWN MOUNT WASHBURN—BUILT LIKE A SWISS MOUNTAIN HIGHWAY 


hills at our approach. That night we 
camped at the Yellowstone Falls. 

I will not attempt to describe this won- 
der of nature, but may say that the up- 
per falls have a drop of 108 feet, while 
the lower falls, only a few hundred feet 
below, drop a sheer 360 feet. Since I 
had visited the park ten years previously 
many changes had taken place, including 
the building of a stairway composed of 
499 steps running from a point on a 
level with where the river takes the drop 
down to where the water falls in a mass 





skirmishing in the woods, followed by 
Miss Wagner on tip-toe, I located him, 
taking severa] snap-shots at twenty-five 
to fifty feet. At the last exposure Miss 
Wagner got a good picture of both me 
and the bear as he advanced toward us, 
which is reproduced herewith. 

There are many stories told about 
these bears that you don’t want to be- 


_lieve; and on the other hand there are 


some things said of them that it may pay 
you to believe if you expect to do much 
scouting in the park. As to their feroc- 
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ity, don’t believe all you hear; but as to 
their familiarity, you may take the stor- 
ies in good-sized doses without ill re- 
sults. When I was through there ten 
years ago I was with a hunting party, 
and when camped near the Cafion Hotel 
a large grizzly came into camp one night 
after we had retired to bed, went into 
the grub wagon and earried off a sack 
of bacon before our very eyes (for we 
had been awakened by the noise he 
made), which he carried away and ate 
not over 100 yards from where we slept. 

It wasn’t long ere we found ourselves 
sailing over the eastern boundry again 
on our way out; not, however, before we 
had camped again at the Yellowstone 
River and put in a few hours fishing 
The sport here reminds one of the great 
runs of salmon in the northwest. While 
standing on the bridge that spans this 
river one may see hundreds of trout 
pretty near anywhere you drop your fly. 
And they are nearly all large fish, aver- 
aging from three-quarters of a pound to 


three pounds. It’s no trick for the veriest 
tyro to catch 100 pounds of trout here 
in a day. In fact, it would not be called 
real sport by a finished angler. 

We are seated at the camp-fire at 
Hanging Rock, thirty-five miles from 
Cody. Sixteen days have passed since 
we left the little town, yet it seems less 
than a week. When we reach Cody to- 
morrow we shall have covered 341 miles 
by horseback and camp wagon—easily 
200 of the distance on horseback. Game 
of many kinds have been seen on the 
trip. In fact, I made a memorandum of 
the exact number of each kind seen, 
which is here given: 

One elk, 25 mountain sheep, 3 bears 
(these were the wilder kind, encountered 
in the forest, and did not include a dozen 
or more seen at the hotels), 2 beaver, 15 
antelope, 9 deer and 2 coyotes. These 
animals were seen by my wife and self, 
and did not inelude the number seen by 
other members of the party. The good- 
nature of all members remained through- 





SNAPSHOT OF A BEAR BY THE AUTHOR. 
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SNAPSHOT OF THE SAME BEAR AND THE AUTHOR BY MISS WAGNER WHILE THE BEAR 
WAS ADVANCING. 


out as a happy feature, and will always 
be a source of pleasant retrospection. 
Pale faces have turned almost to bronze. 
weak muscles have been supplanted by 
firm ones, and a glance from the bright 
eyes tells too plainly how all have en- 
joyed themselves. For two and a half 
weeks we have been children of nature, 
without a thought of the outer world, 
living as Indians and soaking into our 
beings that unbottled and uncapsuled 
energizer that thrills and animates. 

And the happy camp fires! This is 
the last one around which all these faces 
will ever appear again. And the delicious 





grub that was dished up to us three 
times each day—and the soft beds in 
the cozy little tents—ah! those are the 
things that helped old Mother Nature do 
her work, for without fuel and rest, you 
know, both the boiler and the engine 
soon plays out. And the songs, and 
games and dances—we’ll have to wait 
until another trip for any more of 
them. And, somehow, it doesn’t seem 
nearly so pleasant just now to contemp- 
late as it does to retrospect. The faces 
before us and the scenes just over are 
sweeter in meditation than those futuri- 
tial. 
Adios! 
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SOME EARLY DAY WEAPONS 








Reminiscences of the weapons of the Hudson’s Bay 
Trapper and of the Canadian Indians and Half-breeds. 








DON MAGUIRE 


From the days of early settlement the 
American frontiersman and trader used 
the most superior weapons, and strange 
to say at no time did the government of 
the United States or the frontier inhabi- 
tant take any steps to prevent the Indian 
from obtaining the most deadly pattern 
of fire arms if his means enabled him to 
purchase them. Not so on the part of 
the early French pioneers in Canada, nor 
of their successors, the Hudson Bay 
Company, nor the local government of 
Canada. The aim of these political pow- 
ers in their successive periods was to 
furnish the Indian and half-breed hunter 
with weapons that would place them su- 
perior to the wild beasts of the plain and 
forest, but of a type less deadly and 
modern than those used by the military 
or by the white citizen. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago the 
old French trading companies furnished 
to the Indians of the vast domain extend- 
ing westward beyond the great lakes 
guns, axes and knives. These guns were 
then of a type much like the blunderbuss. 
They were smoothbores and of little ser- 
vice beyond a distance of fifty yards. 
The axes were rude shaped affairs made 
from soft iron so that they might be 
easily sharpened by the Indians. The 
knives, however, were made of a most 
superior steel, very thin in the blade 
and of a shape best suited for skinning 
and meat cutting. These were all made 
in France, as were also the traps and 





other steel and iron articles handled by 
the old French trading company in their 
barter with the Indians. There was, of 
course, a general line of merchandise 
handled in trade with those early-day 
savages, but we will confine this article 
to describing a few things used by the 
Canadian traders, French and English, 
in their trade with the Indians. 

The French companies established a 
splendid and remunerative trade with 
the Indians during the days of French 
supremacy in Canada. This lasted for 
about 125 years. At that period Canada 
was the finest region in the world for 
the collection of furs. Such fur-bearing 
animals as the beaver, otter, lynx, fisher, 
gray, black, red and silver foxes, mink, 
wolves, panthers and bears were abund- 
ant and the furs of a most superior qual- 
ity, while deer, moose, elk and smaller 
game were equally abundant. 

Prior to the coming of the French the 
Indian tribes of Canada in hunting made 
use of the stone axe, a short spear point- 
ed with a flint spearhead, and bows with 
flint-pointed arrows. In place of these 
the traders from old France furnished 
the Indians with iron axes to cut wood, 
and for skinning animals, cutting up 
meat and dressing fish they sold to them 
knives identically the same in pattern as 
those sold from York factory in our own 
day ; and instead of the bow and arrows 
the Indians learned to use a short, 
smooth-bore flint-lock gun. These three 
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articles of trade were for the Indian a 
great advance and he paid the French 
trading companies bountifully for them. 
For example, let us take the gun first. 
This flint-lock smooth-bore gun cost in 
France about 16 franes, just a little less 
than $4.00, and the Indian paid for it a 
sum equal to about 500 franes or $100 of 
our money of the present day. For the 
iron axe that cost in France less than 16 
cents the trader obtained from the In- 
dian 125 franes, or about $25.00 in our 
money; and for the knife that cost the 
trader in France 1 frane the Indian paid 
100 franes, or about $20.00. 

The gun 
smooth-bore 


was, as before stated, a 
with short barrel and 
clumsy stock, but strongly made and not 
liable to get out of order. It had to be 
so made in order to have the Indian econ- 
tinue to use it, otherwise he would throw 
it away and go back again to the use of 
bow and arrow, but in making these guns 
the Frenchmen made them so as not to 
shoot as far as the guns used by the 
French themselves, yet so as to serve for 
the Indian far superior to the bow and 
arrow. 

These weapons were each stamped 
with the initial letter of the then reign- 
ing monareh of France and also with 
the coat of arms of the trading company. 

Within a few years after the establish- 
ment of these companies their business 
grew to tremendous proportions and 
their profits were immense under the 
patronage of the French kings. They 
had great advantage and the margin of 
profit in their business was such as to 
land them at the head of a monopoly, one 
of the greatest that the world had ever 
seen. A system of trade was established 
that extended from the coast of Maine 
to the Great Lakes and as far north as 
the waters of Hudson Bay. Frenchmen 
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in the employ of this company inter- 
married with the Indian tribes and with- 
in a generation there arose a half-breed 
element that to our own day is conspicu- 
ous in Canadian history. 

The native Indian, the French hunter 
who intermarried with the Indian and 
the resultant half-breeds were all hunt- 
ers and trappers, ranging over lake, 
plain and mountain, and through deep 
forests, for furs and peltries to send 
home to France for trade over all Eu- 
rope, and the French trading companies 
exchanged short flint-lock guns, iron 
axes, steel knife blades, red, blue, green 
and yellow paints, beads, red, blue, yel- 
low and green cloth, thread, brass wire, 
shears and metal trinkets, for furs and 
skins on about the same basis of profit 
as stated above for the guns, axes and 
knives. 

The French controlled this trade until 
about the year 1755, when the old 
French war set in between England and 
France. England came out victor and 
France ceded the best part of her fur 
dominions to England. The French 
trading companies were ruined and in- 
stead there arose those English compan- 
ies, chief of which was the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, whose area and influence 
reached within a few years far beyond 
the power of the old French company. 
When this Hudson’s Bay Company was 
established it took into its service many 
of the employes of the old French com- 
pany and also many English and High- 
land Seotehmen, who married into the 
Indian tribes and continued to increase 
the half-breed population. 

The methods and profits of the Eng- 
lish companies were carried along lines 
similar to those made use of by the 
French, only that the English learned 
to make better goods for the trade at a 










































less cost and sold them to the Indians 
for a good deal more. There was not 
much modification in the axes or knives 
as to shape and size, but the axes were 
of better iron, never of steel, and the 
knife was of steel superior to that used 
by the French. 

The flint-lock gun was made much 
longer in the barrel and of a more dura- 
ble type. The axe, which cost to make 
in France about 16 cents, the English- 
man made for about 14 cents, or 7 pence. 
The knife that cost the Frenchman to 
produce about 20 cents the Englishman 
produced for 6 pence, or 12 cents, and 
the flint-lock guns formerly made by the 
Frenchman at a cost of about $4.00 was 
made by the Englishman for $3.00. The 
English companies, on the claim of su- 
perior goods, added 20 per cent to the 
cost of all of these weapons. 

The price once fixed never changed ; 
for 170 years the prices of these weapons 
remained about the same. The quality 
gradually improved, and the area over 
which they were sold covered a country 
about as large as the present area of the 
United States, reaching from ocean to 
ocean, and the farthest point north, 
down to Fort Hall on Snake River, in 
the present state of Idaho. 

We will now turn to a description of 
the five weapons that are illustrated 
with this article and that have played 
such 2 conspicuous part over so great an 
area for so many years. In the illustra- 
tions I give a view of one of the flint- 
lock guns of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
the type sold from all of their fur-trad- 
ing posts for over 150 years. They have 
been made at Barnett, in England, for 
generations. No. 1 is a typical speci- 
men. I obtained it at Tobacco Plains, 
in Montana, near the British line 
in the year 1880. The barrel is a smooth- 
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‘workmanship and good material; the 
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bore using buckshot or small shot. The 
stock is of curly maple; the mountings 


are of brass and the lock is of superior 


screws long and with strong threads. In 
every way it is made to withstand hard 
service, and it was in those days not un- 
common to find them showing the dates 
1820, 1825, 1830 and even much older. 
The one here illustrated bears the date 
1866. They have been made as late as 
1875, and many of them are still used 
by the Canadian Indians of the Far 
North. 

The axe shown here and marked No. 
2 is a Hudson’s Bay axe. It is made 
from superior Norway iron. This one 
was found on Comas Creek, in Idaho, in 
the year 1884, 
preservation and doubtless had been used 
by the Bannock Indians for years. These 
axes, rude, uncouth and seldom sharp, 


is in a good state of 


were used as tools of all work by Canad- 
ian and American Indians and _ half- 
breeds. Their handles were easily made 
from young birch poles, and in sharpen- 
ing them it was easy to rub them on a 
sandstone ledge in mountain and valley, 
and for the general uses of camp life 
amongst a semi-civilized race perhaps 
they suited the requirements better than 
a more graceful form and of better ma- 
terial. 

No. 3 shows a typical Hudson’s Bay 
knife. It is made from a fine quality of 
steel. The trappers and hunters used to 
eal! it blue steel. These are the kind of 
knife used by the old Indian buffalo 
hunters of the plains. They are what is 
known as the typical scalping knife. 
They were made in England for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company after the pat- 
tern of the knife made by the old French 
company, and were shipped across the 
sea in packages of from 20 to 100, the 
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blades placed close to each other, and at 
York factory, on Hudson’s Bay Trading 
Station, they were fitted with red cedar 
handles and distributed in great num- 
bers throughout the immense area of 
country controlled by the posts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

These same guns, axes and knives were 
also sold by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
to the different American fur compan- 
ies, who in turn disposed of them in their 
own respective spheres of influence from 
the British line to the border of Mexico. 

Along with these guns, axes and 
knives the old French companies and the 
Hudson’s Bay Companies made steel ar- 
row heads, steel lance heads and toma- 
hawks. These latter articles are to be 
found in graves and caches from the Red 
River of the North to Southern Colorado. 
Patterns of the lance heads are shown in 
Nos. 4 and 5. 

These weapons are a most interesting 
study. Their sameness in form and make 
through a period of more than 150 years 
shows the conservatism of the men who 
made them and the races who used them. 

On the other hand, those who used 
them grew skillful in their use. It is 
surprising how the Canadian Indians, 
the French and Scotch hunters and the 
half-breeds would cunningly stalk game 
and the more wary animals with these 
smooth-bore flint-lock and sightless guns. 
Compared to the Kentucky rifle in gen- 
eral use south of the Canadian border 
they bore no comparison; but the men 
who used them would steal upon all sorts 
of game and when within from five to 
ten paces usually give a death wound. 

The Canadian trappers and couriers 
du bois, as also the Canadian Indians, 
used to stalk their game. They were the 
still hunters. The birch bark canoe, the 
snowshoe and the long open stretch on 
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the ice-clad river enabled them to fly 
rapidly over the wintry scenes wherein 
the animals of the chase fell easy prey 
to their primitive weapons. For genera- 
tions the denizens of more far-northern 
lands sought for the fur-bearing animals 
and the game animals with weapons that 
in our own day would to us seem ex- 
tremely rude and primitive. Skill and 
cunning supplying the place of the 
modern and deadly repeating arms used 
at present. 

These flint-lock, smooth-bore guns had 
many advantages in point of ammuni- 
tion. They simply required powder and 
lead. Caps were not used, and if at any 
time the hunter lost the flint from his 
gunlock he could with little search find 
an abundance of flint in the washes from 
which to prepare others. : 

From this flint-lock smooth-bore he 
could shoot either ounce balls or buck- 
shot or smaller shot of whatever size he 
thought best for his game. In weight 
these guns were extremely light, the one 
here shown in the illustration weighing 
but 7 pounds, and some of them weighed 
much less. They were not made with 
sights. At times, if the hunter thought 
himself more than ordinarily skillful he 
would provide sights of his own making. 

In firing them the flint-lock would 
almost invariably miss fire about fifteen 
times in every one hundred shots. To 
this the Indians and French-Canadian 
hunters attached little importance. He 
would simply clean the flint with the 
skirt of his hunting shirt and try again. 
All of his efforts with this weapon were 
against the animals of the forest. War 
was never the element north of the 
American border that it was to the 


southward, and the conservative nature 
of the half-breed, his full-blooded In- 
dian kinsman, asked nothing better than 

















the weapons furnished by the early 
French traders and their successors, the 
Hudson Bay Company. 

As with all other things, the half- 
breed hunters of Canada and the Canad- 
ian Indians loved decoration and show; 
to be pleasing in their sight, arms of 
every kind should have some improve- 
ment made upon them after purchase. 
In this way they would usually drill into 
the flint-lock gun stock several dozen 
large round-headed brass tacks and cut 
into it figures of men and animals. In 
the same way would they decorate the 
birch handles of their axes and the 
handles of théir lances. 

Of the weapons I have described one 
seldom now sees a specimen, unless he 
should visit trading posts far north of 
the American line. As with the Ken- 
tucky rifle, they are fast disappearing, 
with the wild, uncouth type of mankind 
that so long made use of them. 

The trade-marks of these old weapons 
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are easily distinguished during the last 
half of the nineteenth century. A 
rampant fox marked the locks and some- 
times the barrels of the guns; ‘so like- 
wise was their stamp on the axe heads 
and on the spear heads and on all knives. 
At times in old eaches discovered in dry 
places in the Rocky Mountains one will 
yet discover weapons of the old French 
company. These have the letter ‘‘L’’ 
and a cross stamped upon them, show- 
ing that they were made in the days of 
King Louis of France. Those of later 
days have a crown with the letters ‘‘G. 
R.’’ divided by the crown, meaning 
Georgius Regis—King George of Eng- 
land. We thus find them of the reign 
of George the Third, also of George the 
Fourth, of King William the Fourth, 
and a few of Queen Victoria’s reign. 
Those of later make have simply the 
rampant fox, indicating that’they were 
the property at one time of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 





OREGON STEELHEAD FISHING. 


Steelhead trout weighing 13 Ibs.. 


caught by Joseph Betz in Sandy River. 35 miles from Portland. Ore. 




















‘Long the Banks of Ole Big Blue 


Did you ever walk, ’long the banks of ole Big Blue, 

Whar the willers er so thick you hardly c’n git thro’; 

Whar the horse-weeds an’ wild parsnips with wild cucumber entwines, 
An’ all netted together with wild sweeten-tater vines; 

Whar the black-birds chirp sweetly from the top of a sycamore, 
An’ the mus’ rats play, mid the drifts ’long its shore, 

Whar the city chaps in gen’ral, go with lots ter drink an’ chew, 
An’ waller in the grass, ‘long the banks of ole Big Blue? 

Wal, there’s nothing any nicer, wh’n ole Sol is shinin’ bright 
Then ter steal ’way from trouble—that is never out of sight—, 
An’ go down to the river, w’re the grass is growin’ tall, 

An’ bury yourself alive, in that grand terrestial hall; 

An’ lie thar sweetly dreamin’, with yer head upon a chunk, 

An’ listen to far-off barkin’ of some cheerful chipmunk ; 

Or the everlasting raggin’ of the jay with comrades few, 

Or the croakin’ of a frog, long the banks of ole Big Blue. 
Then go down to the swimmin’-hole, whar the water rushes wild— 
Whar the eddies er a playin’ like the dimples on a child, 

An’ watch the bass jump—I reckon jes’ fer fun, 

Or to git a little peep at our glorious ole sun; 

Then take a big jump an’ dive, in the middle of the stream, 
An’ while floatin’ ’neath the water it jes’ seems like a dream; 
Then you pop up to the surface, jes’ like a cork will do— 
Oh, my! how I like to swim ’long the banks of ole Big Blue. 
But I never go a fishin’ till the sun is goin’ down, 

An’ the sky 1s awarded with a bright golden crown; 

Then I git my willer pole from its place in the shed, 

An’ hunt up a nail, which I use instead of lead, 

An’ start fer the river like a dog killin’ rats— 

To the Ludlow drift whar I know I’ll catch some cats; 

Then build a bonfire that will gwe a better view, 

Of the place whar I’m fishin’, ‘long the banks of ole Big Blue. 
Yes, I’ve read about yer parks, in the cities great an’ grand, 
Whar some pretty nice music is furnished by a band; 

Whar people spend the Sunday dancin’ an’ drinkin’ beer, 

Till the street car can’t hold only three in a tier; 

Whar all sorts of diversions er fer both young an’ old— 

(But you’ve, got ter pay fer ’em every one in solid gold), 

So jes’ gwe me pure water g’ess fer me that’ll do, 

An’ the sweet ornithological music ‘long the banks of ole Big Blue. 


GEORGE 8. BILLMAN. 
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AN ISLAND IN UPPER CLAM 





MASKALONGE FISHING ON 
THE CHIPPEWA 


A, R. EPPSTEIN 


Maskalonge is the preferred spelling 
of the name of the warrior of the lakes 
and rivers of the northern Ohio Valley. 
The Century Dictionary records ten 
other ways of spelling his name, and 
gives two origins of the word; one, the 
French, masque allonge, long mask or 
long face; the other, the Chippewa and 
Algonkin dialects, maskinozha, or mask- 
inonge, signifying great, long-nosed pike. 
‘‘Musky’’ we fishermen call him, but 
the brevity of the familiar appellation 
denotes no disrespect. His name we as- 
sociate with thrilling combats, with 
splendid days on the water and in the 
great North Woods, and matchless star- 
lit nights around the camp-fires, the soft 
sounds of the nightlife in the forest and 
the music of the rapids; and ‘‘to dream 
the old dreams over is a luxury divine’’ 
as with pipe or cigar on a winter’s even- 
ing we plan the next season’s pursuit of 
the great fish, and promise ourselves 
nothing less than a 30-pounder the next 
time, 





Probably no better place to hunt the 
musky exists to-day than the region 
through which flows the West Fork of 
the Chippewa River, with the surround- 
ing lakes and confluent streams. On the 
southerly side of the watershed, some 
sixty miles south of Lake Superior, the 
West Fork has its origin in the two 
lakes, Upper and Lower Clam, and ten 
miles further on broadens out into the 
two river lakes, Upper and Lower Part- 
ridge Crop. Meandering leisurely south- 
ward, its course is broadened into a 
great lake at its junction with the Big 
Moose River, by a dam just below the 
confluence, twenty or twenty-five miles 
from the Clam Lakes. Ghost Lake, Teal 
Lake, Lost Land Lake, Twin Lakes all 
lie within easy reach. The half a dozen 
rapids afford fair bass fishing. 

My first visit to the waters was in 
1908, and my first day’s fishing brought 
me a 9-pound musky. He was my first 
experience with his kind. The next morn- 
ing we had been trolling in the river for 
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A BEAUTIFUL POINT IN GHOST LAKE. 


two hours without a strike, the warm 
sun and the cool September air making 
a riffle on the water; the fragrance of 
the woods were so delightful that it was 
not important whether the fish bit or 
not. Fred, the guide, was telling me an 
interesting hunting experience, as he 
pulled leisurely at the oars. The No. 7 
Skinner spoon was 50 or 60 feet behind 
the boat, flashing along the edge of the 
great weed bed at the head of Bell’s 
Rapids, and Fred had reached the cli- 
max of his story, when with a force that 
made me grip the handle of my rod, 
something struck my hook, and struck 
hard. ‘‘Slack up,’’ T said: ‘‘1’m snagged 
again.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said Fred, looking back. 
‘‘you’ve got a fish, and a big one, too.’’ 
And I saw the dark back and broad tail 
of a big musky as he came to the surface 
and dived. Down he went and I gave 
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him line, the staunch tip bending with 
the strain. Then after a fierce jerk or 
two the line suddenly slackened. I reeled 
in and Fred pulled for the deeper, open 
water of mid-stream. The line tightened 
again and I gave line. Up to the surface 
came the fish—straight up—and stand- 
ing on his tail he shook his head savage- 
ly to and fro to escape the cruel hook. 
To my exicted vision he appeared the 
height of a man, as he fought before he 
took his splendid dive, coming clear out 
of the water and going almost straight 
down. The line slackened; the musky 
was on the hunt for the enemy who was 
causing him so much pain. Probably 
this giant of the waters was surprised 
at his inability to escape, and, if a fish 
has pride, his dignity was outraged by 
an unconquerable adversary as small as 
the golden spoon which he had expected 
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to dispose of by one murderous stroke 
of his fierce jaws. On he came, and I 
eould hardly work the big duplex reel 
fast enough to keep a taut line. ‘‘ Watch 
out he doesn’t break the line or the rod,’’ 
cautioned Fred; ‘“‘he’s coming under the 
end of the boat.’’ But when he reached 
the spot where the boat had been we had 
swept around and the musky was on 
enough line to handle well. Again he 
leaped and savagely fought the hook, 
and again he swept through the air in 
his tremendous dive. Down, down he 
went, and sulked. I reeled him in, inch 
by inch, foot by foot; with the rod curv- 
ing like a bow, he was drawn in, and 
slowly he came alongside. I wondered 
how such a monster could be gotten into 
the boat. Fred leaned over the side with 
his .38 revolver. With the report and 
the stream of blood, the fish leaped 
madly. I gave slack and as he grew 
quieter he was reeled in. Fred lashed at 
him with the gaff, and with a heave 
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brought him into the boat. The bullet 
had not been enough to quiet him; so 
Fred took my sheath knife and drove it 
into his spine. He was a broad-backed, 
thick-bodied fish, lighter in color than 
his lake brethren. The boat drifted as 
we sat and looked with admiration at the 
quivering fish. And then things resumed 
their normal proportions, and I realized 
that he was not as big as a man and did 
not occupy all the boat. There was room 
enough for Fred and me. 

The boat drifted ashore, and we light- 
ed our pipes and reviewed the battle. ‘‘I 
was amused at you,’’ said Fred. ‘‘ You 
were too excited to swear. All you said 
the entire time was to whisper, ‘Oh, my,’ 
when you reeled him in for me to shoot.’’ 
I felt duly humbled, and [| promised 
Fred I would swear appropriately, ex- 
plicity and adequately the next time, and 
I think I kept my promise. 

‘‘That was a good, quick shot you 
made,’’ I said, changing the subject. 








THE WRITER ON THE BIG ROCK IN THE CHIPPEWA ABOVE GHOST LAKE 














THE FIRST PICTURE OF UPPER 


‘‘He was about to start off again.’’ 
‘*Oh,’’ said Fred, ‘‘I ean shoot most as 
well with the revolver as I can with the 
Fred and I were champions 
respectively of the .32 Winchester Spec- 


32 special.’’ 


ial and the .303 Savage. So saying, Fred 
raised his pistol at a small tree a short 
distance away. The hammer clicked and 
the shell hung fire. He pulled the trig- 
ger thrice more and each shell hung fire. 
He ejected the shells. The eartridge that 
had killed the musky was one that he 
had borrowed of me that morning; the 
others, all indented by the firing pin, 
were his. He said he had found some 
more of his own shells after borrowing 
the shell of me. I asked to see the lot. 
They were all old and discolored, and 
the base bore no manufacturer’s name. 
I promptly threw them into the river, 
and pacified Fred by the promise of a 
box of U. M. C. that I had at camp when 
we rowed in to dinner. It was fisher- 
man’s luck that the hammer fell on the 
one good shell. With any delay the fish 
would have dived under the boat, and 
that would have meant a broken line. 
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PARTRIDGE CROP FROM OUR CAMP. 


The end of the week brought my 
friend, Mr. Charles A. Boos, and the 
next day we started for the Big Moose 
River, which is eight or ten miles from 
Ghost Lake, our camp. We fished the 
rapids on our way. and pulled out 
enough bass for luncheon. We cooked 
luncheon on the bank of the Moose just 
below the last rapids of the Chippewa, 
and about 5 o’clock rowed up to Ole 
Robinson’s. I had suggested taking a 
tent and blankets, but Boos, who knew 
the country, thought that Robinson eould 
take care of us in his one-room log shack. 
We found Ole entertaining five fisher- 
men and four guides. Three of the fish- 
ermen had rented the shack, and the rest 
had accommodations in a large and a 
small tent. It looked at the start as if 
we should have to sleep out of doors 
without even a blanket—not a pleasant 
prospect, for the nights were frosty. But 
Ole took us into the guide’s tent and 
stole a pair of blankets from somebody’s 
bed. We cut a boat load of balsam 
boughs across the river and when we 
turned in spread one blanket on the 

















boughs, and then Fred, Charles and I 
crept under the other. But we slept cold 
all night, and were up at dawn at the 
camp fire. The night before had been 
one of those cool, starlit, perfect nights 
which are only found in the north woods. 
Coming from different parts of the 
United States, the different members of 
the party had many strange and interest- 
ing experiences with rod and gun to re- 
late, and we talked far into the night. 
It was an evening long to remember. 
There was a rousing camp-fire among 
the tall pines, and high above the broad 
sweep of the Moose, which refleeted the 
brilliant stars in the lofty curtain of the 
night, hanging like a jeweled tapestry 
there among the fragrant, soughing 
pines, we smoked and exchanged those 
experiences which only hunters and fish- 
ermen can bring from the treasure rooms 
of memory on such meetings and in such 
mellowing surroundings. 

The following day we fished. The 
dam at the confluence of the streams 
holds a great deal of water in the Moose. 
The Chippewa’s bed is higher than the 
dam. At its junction with the Moose the 
Chippewa runs through a rapid with a 
fall of eight or ten feet. The Moose has 
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inundated the old forest, and the stubs 
of dead trees stand far out into the 
river, while the banks are piled high 
with the wreckage of the spring floods 
and the log drives. We eaught a number 
of pike and six or eight muskies, running 
from six to twelve pounds. That day 
the 15-year-old nephew of one of the 
party caught a 30-pound fish, and under 
the coaching of an excellent guide, land- 
ed it. He was a proud lad, indeed. 

The Big Moose is a noted musky 
ground. The immense quantity of sub- 
merged timber and 
make lurking places that the maskalonge 


sunken wreckage 
like, and some good-sized fish are caught 
here. It is in places most forbidding; its 
tall banks, eroded by the spring floods 
and piled high with masses of whitened 
and twisted flowage, seen on a dark and 
cloudy day, suggest to the imaginative 
a haunt of the evil spirits and lost souls. 
Perhaps I am one or the other. I like 
the Moose, as it forms a part of my itin- 
erary in the woods. 

Returning to Ghost Lake we 
that lake for two or three days. 


fished 
Mean- 
time Goodwin, our host, has been cutting 
a three-mile road through the timber and 
the brush to a Partridge 


lake above 











CHRISTY’S UNUSED CAMP, LOST LAND LAKE. 
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Crop. This lake had never had a boat 
on it. Old Jake Christy, the renowned 
hunter of this region, had heard from 
the Indians that it afforded good bass 
fishing. So Boos and I started for Part- 
ridge Crop with two boats and a small 
tent. We tented there on the high bank, 
and had good luck, catching a number of 
small muskies and six or eight that 


pretty hard. ‘‘I’ve got a 40-pounder,’’ 
he yelled to me, and I stopped fishing 
to watch the combat. Although the fish 
fought he stayed down. Not once did he 
come to the surface so that we could see 
what he looked like. When Charles 
finally landed him, lo, he was not hooked 
at all; but was held by one barb back 
of the gills, in the side of the neck. He 
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THE 26-LB. MUSKY CAUGHT BY AUTHOR. 


weighed from 12 to 19 pounds. As we 
had no ice, we took most of them to a 
wild hay camp nearby, where the two 
dozen haymakers had a change of diet 
from salt pork and beans. We were using 
No. 9 Skinner spoons with big weedless 
hooks. The masses of weeds in the crop 
render any other kind of hook of little 
value. One morning Charles had a stiff 
fight with a fish that struck his hook 


had struck and missed but impaled him- 
self on the hook, and had been brought 
in sideways. And this is why he had 
pulled so hard. He was not the 40- 
pounder, but weighed 12 pounds. 
Another morning we were out at dawn 
and pulled into a blanket of fog that 
hung on forest and river. Charles, leaving 
the Crop and rowing and drifting down 
stream, cast for bass. Out of the fog 























suddenly loomed in midstream a dark 
object where the water was deep and 
there were no rocks, and to the startled 
vision of Charles and his guide was dis- 
covered the bulk and mighty velvet- 
covered antlers of a splendid buck. The 
buck did not see the boat until he almost 
struck the bow, and as Jim slapped him 
with an oar, he whirled and amid a 
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somewhat, but it was rough going with 
trips and falls and wandering off into 
abandoned logging roads. We reached 
camp by 8 o’clock and found a welcome 
supper. The'big tent was already pitched 
and we soon slept soundly. Rising at 
dawn the next morning, we were out on 
the new lake casting and trolling like 
men working against time. But all the 











THE AUTHOR FISHING IN THE RAPIDS AT THE CONFLUENCE OF THE CHIPPEWA AND THE 
BIG MOOSE. 


mighty splashing made for the shore. 

A wagon backed down to the river one 
morning and took one of our boats and 
some of our outfit to the new lake, which 
was dubbed Christy Lake. Late in the 
afternoon, loaded with tackle boxes, rods, 
raincoats, .22 rifle, a lantern, and other 
impedimenta, we tramped four miles to 
the new lake. Most of the way was tra- 
versed in the dark, The lantern helped 


lake yielded was half a dozen green 
Oswego bass, which had about as much 
fight as a lazy pike. However, it was 
fisherman’s luck. The weather was un- 
propitious; it had come on warm and 
muggy and no intelligent fish would 
bite on such a day. We tried again the 
next day, and returned a verdict that 
the Indians were poor judges of good 
bass fishing. We broke camp, loaded 
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the boat on the wagon, and hiked back 
to the Crop. And here the muskies 











BOOS AND THE GUIDE AT SPRING ON 
BIG MOOSE. 


struck well and hard. Boos caught a 24- 
pounder. 
After four or five days it was time 


to think of returning to our distant 
homes, and we left the tent and outfit 
for the wagon, and turned down stream 
for Ghost Lake. Here began some of 
Boos’ usually ‘‘unusual’’ ‘luck. He is 
the superlative exponent of fisherman’s 
luck. He can catch fish under conditions 
in which others would despair. As we 
were loafing along, he cast with a frog 
and a No. 4 Skinner spoon at a likely 
looking spot under a tree that overhung 
the river. The hook caught on a low 
branch above the water and hung for an 
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instant, when a 9-pound muskie jumped 
from under the bank out of the water 
and swallowed the frog and unfortunate- 
ly for him the hook also. The light bass 
rod and the 12-pound line were rather 
light to handle him, but Boos got him 
alongside and I shot and gaffed him. 
Charles decided he would now use the 
light rod and tackle for maskalonge. 
Sure enough, in the Lower Crop, he 
caught a 19-pound musky on the light 
rod and line. And then ensued a battle, 
the best I have ever seen. How long it 
lasted I do not know, but it seemed an 
age before the fish finally tired himself 
out, and Charles reeled and worked him 
in. Then came the test. Slowly he came 
alongside to the surface and I leaned 
forward and put a .38 bullet in his brain. 
After all his fight he gave in suddenly, 
and stunned by the bullet turned over 
with hardly a struggle. I drew him in 
with the gaff and hung him dripping on 
the spring balance, which he drew down 
to 19 pounds. Charles was sure now that 
the light tackle was sufficient for ANY 
musky. Indeed, it was far more sports- 
manlike. So the next day when he caught 
a mate to the 19-pounder on the light 
rod he was confident of landing him. 
Experentia docet. The guide became so 
interested that he let the boat drift into 
the weeds and had to pole out. But 
Charles bravely fought the fish, and 
when we got into open water brought 
him alongside. I had my Colt out to 
finish the work, and the guide laid aside 
the pole and leaned forward with my lit- 
tle .38. The guide and I, each thinking 
that the other was about to shoot, 
dropped our guns. The musky, having 
given us all the amusement we deserved 
for one day, flopped over and the 12- 
pound line parted like a thread, and the 
fish took away the hook as a souvenir. 




















Then we all resumed our seats in the 
boat, and Charles helped me to keep the 
promise I had made Fred the day I 
caught the 26-pound fish. I believe it 
also rained that day. Charles has gone 
back to heavy tackle and I have resolved 
to let the guide shoot the fish hereafter. 

There were also pleasant mornings 
taking bass out of the rapids, and we 
sent home some nice boxes to our friends. 
The river is a never-ending source of 
delight. Picturesque and varied its 
scenery charms, no matter how often I 
traverse it. Every bend promises some 
surprise. A crane wading or pursued by 
king birds, a feeding deer, a delicate 
spotted fawn, a mother duck and brood, 
a porcupine making his way deliberately 


SCOTTFORD’S BEAUTIFUL ISLAND IN UPPER CLAM LAKE. 








along a log, an owl or a hawk in a tree, 
a great eagle sailing high in the azure, 
losing his majestic mien, if a high-power 
bullet comes near, for a tipsy flopping— 
all these augment the charm of the wild. 
And as you walk through the woods a 
red-winged wood snake slipping into the 
brush, a scurrying bevy of partridges, a 
startled rabbit, admonish you that it is 
you who are the intruder. And when the 
city again claims one’s time and toil for 
another twelvemonth, it receives a work- 
er browned and re-energized, to whom 
the noises and the hurrying crowds, the 
bright lights and the theaters and cafes 
has a strangeness, as though they were 
receiving an exile who had sojourned 
long from the crowded places of men. 


SOLITUDE 


Deep in the hemlock forest, shadowy, 
And weird, and dim, ’mid silence so pro- 
found 


I pause, enchanted. Footfalls make no 


sound, 
But on the yielding moss drop noiselessly 
Great boughs of green, high arching over 
me— 
A vast cathedral dome; and all around 





Rise stately pillars of the forest, wound 
About with clinging vines. A harmony 

Of colors everywhere. The morning air, 
Sweet with the spicy odors of the wood, 
Brings ever and anon the perfume rare 

Of pink arbutus; and, as if I stood 

Within a temple, here in silent prayer 

I bow my head—and know that God is good. 


JAMES WILLIAM CALLAHAN. 
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NOTICE TO READERS—tThe readers of this Copemsonent are cordially invited to write to 


the editor regarding any troubles they may exper 
ashore or afloat—on land, lake, river or sea, or in the blue empyrean above. 


either 


ence in any branch of motoring, 
Inquiries from 


automobilists, motor-boatmen, or F pecs so tsmen, amateur aviators and all others interested 


in motoring, will be welcomed an 


carefully answered through this department, 


Contributions of motoring experiences are also invited and the editor will likewise gladly 


receive suggestions for articles and features of a hel 


ul nature that will tend to make the 


department increasingly useful and interesting to all who use the motor as a means of trans- 


portation. 
remedy them, 


Let us “get together,” particularly on the subject of engine troubles and how to 


Address Editor Motoring Department, Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado. 








Spokane to Seattle and Return by Automobile 


Three Spokane, Wash., boys—Vance Wol- 
verton, Joe Stenstrom and Ralph Hayward 
—recently completed one of the longest and 
roughest automobile tours ever undertaken 
by Spokane people. The route lay from Spo- 
kane to Portland by way of Walla Walla, 
from Portland to Tacoma and Seattle, fol- 
lowing the coast from Astoria, and then 
from Seattle back to Spokane by way of 
Ellensburg, crossing the Cascades through 
the Snoqualmie Pass. 


In many places, as the accompany pic- 
tures depict, the hardest kind of going was 
encountered, while in others, what were 
said to be the best highways through the 
mountains were found to be nothing more 
than rock piles. After crossing the moun- 
tains on the return trip the trio ran through 
some of the sage brush of central Washing- 
ton, where it was difficult to breathe on ac- 
count of the dust and where the mercury 
often neared the 100 mark. The auto pushed 
ahead night and day, the boys standing reg- 
ular watches, sleeping in the tonneau when 
off duty. 

The car used on the trip was Vance Wol- 
verton’s Chalmers “30” and no mishap of 
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any kind, outside of tire trouble, was expe- 
rienced. There was plenty of the latter, 
however, with five punctures on the first 
day’s running to Walla Walla. The start 
was made at 9:45 one morning and Walla 
Walla was reached at 3:45 the next morn- 
ing. 

The equipment carried was extensive and 
was found necessary in the bad roads of the 
western portion of the state. Here the block 
and tackle was found necessary nearly 
every day in hauling the car out of a bad 
hole and in fording streams where it was 
impossible to secure traction, due to large 
boulders, worn smooth by the water’s ac- 
tion. 

The equipment carried comprised one full 
set of tools, including large Stilson wrench, 
five extra inner tubes, three tire casings, 
one complete set block and tackle, 150 feet 
extra rope, one set tire chains, one 100-mile 
Warner speedometer, one Australian water 
bottle, three laprobes, one pair of blankets 
and one quilt, one trunk on the rear for 
good clothes, one ax, one shovel and one 
hand-ax. The car was dubbed the “Fish 
Hound,” which name was printed on the 














trunk on the right hand running board. 

The course taken lay from Spokane to 
Marshall, then to Spangle and Plass. On 
this portion of the journey a great deal of 





CORDUROY ROAD BETWEEN PORTLAND AND 
ASTORIA. OREGON. THIS WAS THE FIRST 
MOTOR CAR TO TRAVERSE THIS ROAD. 
dust and rocky road was encountered. From 
Spangle the road leads to Rosalia, Thornton, 
Colfax, Wilcox and the Centrai Ferry on the 
Snake River, 113 miles from Spokane. Cen- 
tral Ferry is reached by way of Dead Man’s 
Gulch, which, quoting the log of the trip, 


‘is rightly named, being infrequently tra- 


versed; weeds were as high as the car.” 
From the ferry the road proceeds to Walla 
Walla via Waltsburg. 

The route from Walla Walla passed 
through Lowden, Touchet and Wallulla, 
where the boys had the experience of tak- 
ing an unruly drunk out of town in their 
automobile at the request of Mayor Ash, 


who is mayor, constable and leading bar- 


tender in one. The drunk naturally gave 
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the boys the wrong route, taking them out 
into the desert toward Pasco. On the way 
the car got into the sand, which came up 
to the hubs. The drunk became disgusted 
with autoing and left on foot. 

Two days after the start, at 5.10 p.m., the 
trio crossed the Columbia River on the ferry 
and proceeded down the northern banks of 
the river toward the Dalles, where the auto- 
mobile was to be shipped to Portland. Be- 
fore reaching the Dalles the boys passed 
through Kennewick, from which place they 
went to the Celilo rapids, a short distance 
above the Dalles, where the auto was put 
aboard the steamer “Twin City.” A short 
distance above the Dalles the auto was 
again unloaded on the Oregon side of the 
river and the trip to the Dalles made over 
the portage railroad. 

They intended to take the boat to Port- 
land, but on getting up the morning after 
their arrival, the boys found to their dis- 
may that the boat they expected to board 
had pulled out. Undaunted, they got into 
the Fish Hound and.started in pursuit of 
the steamer, hoping to overtake it at Hood 
River. The following extract from the log 
kept by the trio tells the novel story of 
chasing a steamboat with an auto. 

“Seven-thirty a.m.—On getting up we 
found that we had missed the boat; we de- 
cided to race it to Hood River. We crossed 
two very steep hills. The trip is at least 
seven miles longer by road, being twenty- 
four miles overland. We had the car wide 
open all the way; ran into a big car; they 
were afraid to get out on the edge of the 
precipice and broke our fender and hub cap. 
However, we did not stop. Later we nearly 
scared a team off into the cafion, but could 
not stop coming down the mountain; road 
is very narrow and hardly room to pass. 

“Nine-thirty a.m.—Caught boat at Hood 
River; broke muffler on the rocks getting 
the car aboard the boat. Had only three 
minutes to spare.” 

The car was unloaded at Vancouver and 
the trip made overland to Portland, where 
a day or so was spent in taking in the 
sights. 

From Portland the trip was made through 
the Cascade mountains to Astoria. This 
was among the roughest on the tour and in 
one place, from Delena to Clatskamine, it 





A WASHED-OUT BRIDGE MADE IT NECESSARY TO FORD THIS RIVER. 
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A SAMPLE OF THE ROAD IN THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS BETWEEN SEATTLE AND ELLENS- 
BURG. WASH 














was found necessary to dig cut the center 
of the road to prevent the crank case from 
hitting the stumps. This was the first time 
that an automobile had ever made that trip. 
It was frequently necessary to use blankets 
to protect the tires and to keep the crank 
case clear. 

One night, as the boys were passing the 
livide before reaching Astoria, the car be- 
came stuck in mire over the hubs, on a 
summit seven miles west of Jewel. The 
boys walked to the foot of the hill, where 
some men had been working on a bridge, 
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the boat and the wheels hung over on either 
side. It was a rough, wet crossing. From 
Ilwaco the boys proceeded to the Hayward 
cottage, near Sea View. 

There they rested several days and then 
resumed the trip via Chehalis and Tacoma 
to Seattle. The road between Frances and 
Wallville was so bad that the trio took to 
the railroad and bumped along on the ties 
with the auto for six miles. Several days 
were spent at Seattle taking in the sights. 

The eventful part of the journey, how- 
ever, began after leaving Seattle and start- 





CROSSING THE SNOQUALMIE RIVER. WHERE BOULDERS WERE SO 


and left a note for help. Then returning to 
the car, the trio, hungry and tired, spent a 
restless night in the big auto waiting for 
help. In the morning three men came up 
the mountain with picks and shovels and 
assisted them in pursuing their journey, 


building a plank road for the car to run on 
in getting out of the mire. 

They reached Astoria at 10 a.m. of the 
ninth day. At 2 p.m. the auto was loaded 
on the launch “Hulda L.” and taken across 
The auto was too wide for 


the Columbia. 





ing across the Cascades. 


WAS 


LARGE THAT IT 
NECESSARY TO LIFT THE REAR AXLE TO GET OVER THEM 


In several places 
it was found necessary to ford mountain 
streams, and in one place the bridge over 
the Snoqualmie River was gone, so it was 
necessary to ford that swift stream. The 
bed of the river was filled with big boulders 
which would catch the differential and make 
the engine useless, necessitating the use 
of the block and tackle in taking the car 
through the river. The boulders encoun- 
tered on many of the roads also were a 
great handicap to comfortable riding. 
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They reached Ellensburg in fifty-six and 
one-half hours, actual running time, and the 
long grind to Spokane began. From Ellens- 
burg they entered the dry sage brush coun- 
try and in several places it was necessary 
for the tourists to wear handkerchiefs over 
their faces to keep the dust out of their 
lungs. 

In all, the boys traveled 1,228 miles of 


Washington and Oregon roads before reach- 
ing Spokane, twenty-five days after the 
start. During the entire trip no stops were 
made for engine trouble, but tire trouble 
was a great nuisance and the roads were 
far from suitable for “joy riding.” In the 
mountains the going was especially diffi- 
cult at all times and the three boys were 
glad to see “Sunny Old Spokane” again. 














MOTOR BOATING 

















The boating season of 1911 will soon open 
and owners everywhere are already outfit- 
ting. It is expected to be the greatest sea- 
son of popularity the motor boating sport 
has enjoyed. As a form of outdoor recrea- 
tion the sport is unexcelled, but to enjoy it 
to the full each individual owner should 
stndy and learn his engine thoroughly. Then 
when it balks, as gasoline engines will at 
times, he will be in possession of the knowl- 
edge that will minimize trouble. We give 
below a number of valuable tips to new 
members of the power boating fraternity, 


Starting a New Engine. 


Before starting a new engine for the first 
time go over it carefully and ascertain all 
its leading features, such as the lubrication 
and ignition systems, whether or not the 
spark time is variable, the character of the 
igniters and how they may be removed and 
cleaned, the arrangement of the wiring, and 
the method of turning the engine to start 
it. A spring pin in the fly-wheel rim is a 
rather dangerous cranking device, unless it 
is hinged so that it automatically folds into 
the fly-wheel when the explosion comes. If 
the engine is cranked in its running direc- 
tion, the spark should occur when you are in 
the act of pulling upward, since then a 
back-kick is not likely to do harm. 

Do not start the engine until you are sat- 
isfied that it is fully supplied with oil and 
that the ignition apparatus is working per- 
fectly—a point which you can easily test 
before attempting to start. When starting 
for the first time, give the carburetor time 
to fill after opening the tank valve. 


One-Man Control. 


It is on every account desirable that the 
man at the wheel shall be able to control 





the engine. This involves locating the spark 
and throttle levers, as well as the reverse 
lever, at the wheel. Suitable operating sys- 
tems for distance control of the spark and 
throttle are to be had and should be used. 
Above all things, flimsy connections, wire 
liable tu stretch or break, and springs too 
light to be reliable, should be avoided. If 
wire connections and springs are used, the 
wires should run through brass tubes for 
protection. For turning a corner, a chain 
may be run through a brass tube with an 
easy bend, or over a sheave; or brass bell 
cranks may be employed. It is well also to 
be able to shut the gasoline valve without 
leaving the steering wheel. 


To Stop the Engine. 


Open the switch; close the oil cups and 
the valve in gasolene pipe. 

To start again within an hour or so it is 
usually not necessary to use any gasolene 
in the priming cups, an explosive mixture 
having been left in the base of the engine 
when shutting down. 

A little experience, remembering that a 
cold engine needs more gasolene and a 
warm engine less gasolene through the 
priming cups, will make starting very easy. 

In cold weather it is recommended that a 
supply of warm air from the exhaust pipe 
be piped to the carburetor. 

In the case of an engine having three or 
more cylinders, before stopping if the en- 
gine is speeded up for a moment or so and 
the switch thrown out, the engine can gen- 
erally be started by throwing in the switch 
and moving the timer handle rapidly to the 
left and quickly back again to the center. 

Caution.—That boat should never be cut 
loose until the motor is running, nor should 
the motor be stopped until the boat is se- 
cured to its moorings. 


A Winged Motor-Boat 


A new craft which the builders believe is 
going to revolutionize transportation over 
the water is illustrated herewith. This is 


the combined motorboat and aeroplane, ap- 
propriately named the “Flying Fish,” de- 
signed and built by the Detrcit Boat Com- 
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pany of Detroit, Mich. The photograph is 
of a perfected experimental model, which is 
said to have proved so practical in use that 
the Detroit & Cleveland Aerial Navigation 
Co. has placed an order with the builders 
for six of these novel outfits, to be used in 
daily service between Detroit, Cleveland and 
Buffalo. 

The construction of the “Flying Fish” is 
a combination of the monoplane and hydro- 
plane, designed to skim along the surface 
of the water, like a giant bird on its tail 
feathers, at an estimated speed of 65 to 70 
miles an hour. 

The hull of the model illustrated is a 
water-tight aluminum tank, 5 feet 7 inches 
wide, 7 feet 2 inches long and 2 feet deep. 
The bow end is curved, but all other angles 
are 90 degrees. In the front of the hull is 
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“tail feathers.” As the speed of the boat 
increases the “Flying Fish” will rise from 
the water entirely and leap over the top of 
the water in bounds, the tail feathers on the 
rear touching the water at intervals and 
steadying the flight. 

The boat is not expected to fly at any 
great distance or at any great height. The 
rush of air catches the plane and lifts her 
up eight or ten feet at times. The tail 
piece, however, is always in the water, con- 
trolling her equilibrium. Extending from 
the stern of the hull is the rudder. This 
is a regular aeroplane rudder, but smaller. 
It is four-vaned, the blades being covered 
with canvas. The cockpit is in the stern of 
the hull, into which the feet of the skipper 
extend as he sits in a smail cane-backed 
chair balanced on the stern rail. The levers 




















DETROIT BOAT COMPANY'S NEW FLYING FISH. 


set an eight-cylinder aeroplane motor of the 
V type, whith operates the propelling pow- 
er, This model has no water propeller, but 
is propelled by a large two-bladed air pro- 
peller measuring more than 6 feet from tip 
to tip. This wheel is turned at terrific 
speed by the eight-cylinder motor. Above 
the hull is the single plane, measuring 
26 feet, and 6144 feet wide. The frame is 
covered with oilsoaked khaki and the shape 
is convex. Extending behind the hull, like 
the handles of a perambulator, except that 
the arms are steel and the wooden cross 
piece is a foot wide, is the tail. On this flat 
board, 5 feet 7 inches long, a foot wide and 
half an inch thick, about ten feet behind the 
hull, the craft rests when under way. That 
is, when the boat attains sufficient speed 
forward the plane lifts the hull out of the 
water entirely, leaving it resting only on its 


for controlling the rudder and plane are all 
under one-man control. Complete, the craft 
weighs 750 pounds. 

The possibilities of this invention are 
claimed to be wonderful, both from a busi- 
ness and a pleasure standpoint. The “F'ly- 
ing Fish” will float perfectly on the water. 
There is less danger of tipping than in any 
other boat, for the plane will act as a pre- 
ventive. The passengers will have all the 
sensations of flying. There will be the rush 
of air above the water, but there will be 
something more substantial than air to fall 
on should anything go wrong. 

In short, if the expectations of the build- 
ers are realized, our inland waters will soon 
be skimmed over by flocks of winged motor- 
boats and another triumph of human in- 
genuity will be added to the mechanical 
marvels of the twentieth century. 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


T. P. O., Texarkana, Texas.—I have a set- 
ter pup, now nearly one year old, and is 
well yard broke as per “The Amateur Train- 
er.” A short time ago I took him out in the 
field to work on quail for the first time in 
company of my old dog. As far as I could 
see the pup has no hunt in him. He minds 
me well, but when it comes to hunting for 
birds he just looks on while the old dog at- 
tends to business. There are lots of birds 
and the pup had all the chances to point de- 
sired, but gave them no attention. When a 
shot was fired he seemed scared and not 
once did he go out to fetch a dead bird. 
Both dam and sire are first-class field dogs 
and, naturally, I supposed the pup would 
turn out well also. Is it possible that this 
pup will come around and make good in 
time? 


Answer.—To arouse hunting instinct the 
pup must have ample opportunity on birds 
in their haunts. On page 16 of “The Ama- 
teur Trainer” it is plainly stated that a pup- 
py is to be taken afield before beginning 
yard training. The object is to arouse hunt- 
ing qualities—activity, sagacity, ambition, 
industriousness, etc. If nothing be done at 
an early age and yard training begun first, 
then the initiatory step must come later— 
must be done at some stage before a dog can 
be expected to know anything about what is 
to be done in the “wilderness.” There are 
some youngsters who exhibit activity and in- 
dustry the very first time out, this, how- 
ever, is not the rule. Taking along with the 
old dog was the proper thing to do in your 
case, as by so doing the pup will soon catch 
on and work in business-like manner him- 
self. So soon as hunting enthusiasm has 
been aroused, however, the pup should be 
worked alone till well in hand and under 
nice control to orders. 





W. F., Tacoma, Wash.—My setter pup, 
past one year old, is afflicted with some- 
thing resembling paralysis in his left hind 
leg. He seems in perfect health otherwise, 
eats heartily and can get over ground fairly 
well, He has a peculiar walk, going side- 
wise when moving slowly, then also some- 
times he tumbles down. What, in your opin- 
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ion, is the matter with him and will he out- 
grow it in time? 


Answer.—Especially young dogs get so af- 
flicted because of worms, but in this case it 
may be partial paralysis and for that there 
is no positive cure—must be overcome in 
time and by good care. If the latter, there 
should be but little exercise—no long runs 
or exertions. Rubbing afflicted parts with 
bare hand several times a day for ten min- 
utes usually has good effect. If worms be 
present, getting rid of the parasites is first 
requirement. Raw, lean beef in liberal por- 
tions is best in either case; potatoes, bread 
and fats should be withheld from wormy 
dogs. 


D. A. H., Ashland, Wis.—Two weeks ago 
my pointer bitch whelped ten puppies. All 
seem to be doing fine, except two, the larg- 
est and strongest of the bunch. These two 
have unusually thick and bunchy necks, 
as if swollen. One of them has a lump on 
the side of its neck almost the size of a 
hen’s egg, the other has such a swelling 
near the shoulder. They seem strong, walk 
around and suck good, Is there anything } 
could do to relieve them? These pups are 
valuable and I would hate to lose them. 


Answer.—Frequently the strongest-appear- 
ing whelps are thus afflicted first, but all 
may get so within a week or ten days when 
once this trouble appears—impurities in the 
blood. The lumps must be drdfned so soon 
as well formed and filled, by making slit 
with pen knife, slanting under the skin to 
within sac. Not much will emit, merely a 
watery, jell-like fluid. Usually the sac re- 
fills within a few days and then it must be 
reopened at same place. If not drained in 
time whelp is doomed; if relieved, however, 
will be healthier thereafter. Whelps from 
fat matrons are more apt to get so afflicted 
than from those in lean condition. How- 
ever, if bitch be too thin in flesh at whelp- 
ing time, then puppies will hardly get suffi- 
cient nourishment, be puny and scrawny, 
never attain good growth and development 
and pull down matron alarmingly. 


P. G., Copenhagen, N. Y.—I have a dog 
which | trained in accordance with “The 
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amateur Trainer,” and he is fine—an Eng- 
lish setter—and I want to express my appre- 
ciation of the book and the Force collar, In 
this section birds are scarce, and we have 
an open season of but two months on part- 
ridge and woodcock. Would it be all right 
to let my dog go woodchuck hunting with 
me, as he is crazy to go, and I would like to 
have him along? 


Answer.—The bird dog should be hunted 
on birds only, with proper care in handling, 
however, he may also be used in hunting 
rabbits and most any other kind of game 
and thus be made useful variedly. Hunting 
woodchuck will, to a degree, get him in the 
habit of giving them attention while out 
after birds when the time comes, but with 
proper reprimand he can soon be made to 
understand that for the time being he must 
give birds his whole attention only. An 
obedient dog can be made use of in many 
ways without injury in other particulars. 


S. H. B., Wallace, Idaho.--My setter dog, 2 
years old, has peculiar little worms which 
creep out and cling to hair of tail. They are 
short and flat, white, and about half an 
inch long. He seems all right and has great 
appetite, but once in a while coughs and 
chokes as if something filled his throat. 
Would like to know if feeding him sulphur 
regularly would relieve and cure; or, will 
these worms disappear without further trou- 
ble? 


Answer.—The small worms you describe 
have their seat in the rectum and larger 
intestines and are, therefore, the hardest to 
get rid of. Sulphur would have no other 
effect them to weaken all the more. See ad 
“Worm Exterminator” in the ad portion of 
this magazine. 





P, J., Vallejo, Cal.—My dog is a cross-bred 
Irish and English setter, 4 years old, well- 
trained and a splendid retriever, but when 
retrieving small birds he chews them so bad 
that they are ruined. What can be done to 
make him quit it? 


Answer.—Dogs easily get into the habit 
of crushing small birds if not restricted at 
once when beginning to do so. On pages 77- 
78 of “The Amateur Trainer” the fault is 
clearly treated, and by following plain direc- 
tions any dog can be made soft-mouthed on 
short order. No doubt your dog is too eager, 
makes a rush for the dead bird and in the 


anxiousness to get bird into his possession , 


gives it a hard squeeze, possibly chewing 
same while bringing in. Dog should bring 
tenderly and deliver into your hand while 
sitting upon his haunches, as directed in 
book. 


I, H. T., Grant’s Pass, Ore.—For the bene- 
fit of your many readers on this coast, per- 


mit me to ask you if you know of a cure for 
a dog poisoned from eating salmon. Every 
year along the Pacific coast many valuable 
dogs are lost from this cause. Nearly every 
man has a remedy to recommend, but nine 
out of ten dogs that eat salmon die. 


Answer.—Several months ago an exhaus- 
tive answer was given to this same question 
in this magazine. In short, the trouble 
comes from eating decayed or putrid fish. 
Especially salmon seems to generate poison- 
ous acids which prove fatal to dogs. Fresh 
fish eaten by dogs does not prove detri- 
mental. To muzzle dogs in those localities 
would be a preventive. An emetic, given 
soon as possible, is the best treatment. A 
tablespoonful of common salt dissolved in 
water and poured down has instant effect 
to emit the entire contents of stomach, and 
thus the dog may be saved. 


M. B. T., Traverse City, Mich.—I recently 
had a year-old hound bitch come in heat 
and through carelessness she became lined 
with a collie. I would like to know whether 
it will be best for me to destroy all of the 
puppies at once when they come or ought 
to allow them to suck her a few days. I do 
not wish to keep any of them. What treat- 
ment had [ ought to give her after taking 
the puppies? Will her being mated to this 
dog affect her future puppies in any manner 
whatever if I should want to breed her? 


Answer.—Should all the whelps be re- 
moved at once milk may cause considerable 
trouble. Best remove one each day till all 
are gone. Should there be a large litter, 
then but four need be left to start with. 
Should udder fill to large proportion after 
all puppies have been taken away it will be 
necessary to apply camphorated lard once a 
day till fully dried up. (2) Has no future 
effect. Each and every litter is pure as to 
respective sire and dam of that particular 
litter. 


T. S. W., Williamsburg, Mo.—I have a 6- 
months-old dog, a cross between a Chesa- 
peake and Irish water spaniel and am break- 
ing him to retrieve. Can [ also train him to 
hunt and point quail and pheasants? 


Answer.—Such a cross should produce a 
very good duck retriever, but, of course, a 
straight-bred of either breed would be pre- 
ferable, because then he could be used for 
breeding purposes for which a bastard is 
undesirable. Although hunting and pointing 
birds (in a manner) can be taught, it is 
best not to waste any time doing so. Neither 
of the breeds in the cross of your dog are 
endowed with pointing instinct and should 
be used for retrievers only, for which they 
are especially adapted. 
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A Pistol Grip Stock for the Winchester Model 1895 Rifle 
By Lieut. Townsend Whelen, 


I imagine many of the readers of Outdoor 
Life will open their eyes when they see the 
photograph which accompanies this article, 
for how many times have we not heard a de- 
sire expressed for a pistol grip stock on this 
arm? No, the factory are still unable to 
furnish a pistol grip on this model, but one 
of our most talented gunsmiths has, at my 
suggestion, evolved a way to get around the 
difficulty without undue expense. The pho- 
tograph is of my old .40-72 Winchester 
which has served me so well for a number 
of years, and which today, after at least 
20,000 rounds, is as good as new. ).ast fall 
in handling the old reliable one day the 


looks of the arm far more than that. An- 
other matter which we consider an improve- 
ment is the sharply checked steel shotgun 
butt plate, with a trap in the butt, for field 
cleaner, small oil can, cleaning patches and 
a broken shell extractor. The butt plate, it 
will be noticed, is set at a slight angle, as 
compared with the standard shotgun butt 
plates put on this arm at the factory. The 
toe of the butt is a little nearer the trigger 
than is the heel, and this, together with the 
sharp checking, stops perfectly all shifting 
of the butt on the shoulder when the lever 
is thrown down in rapid fire from the shoul- 
der. The butt stays in the proper place on 





A WINCHESTER MODEL 1895 RIFLE WITH PISTOL GRIP STOCK. 


thought struck me: “Why not equip it with 
a perfectly fitting hand-made stock like my 
newer arms, and also why not see what can 
be done towards a pistol grip?” So I took 
the matter up with the best workman I 
knew of, Mr. Fred Adolph of 10 Ariel Park, 
Rochester, New York. We intended to push 
the grip up nearer to the trigger, but found 
it practically impossible to curve the loop of 
the lever enough to du so. To make a new 
lever would have been far too expensive 
So we compromised by bending the loop as 
much as possible, bending the lower tang 
at the rear end and making the stock as 
shown. It has improved the grip 100 per 
cent, and, in our opinion, has improved the 
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the shoulder as though riveted there, per- 
mitting very rapid and accurate fire to be 
delivered. 

Mr. Adolph is prepared to do this work on 
rifles sent him for $20 for plain walnut, 
checked. Fancy walnut, with good figure, 
will cost from $3 to $10 additional, In or- 
dering one should give the exact dimensions 
of stock desired—that is, the length from 
trigger to center of butt plate, and the drop 
at heel and comb from the line of sight, also 
the amount of cast-off, if any desired. The 
above price includes making to exact meas- 
urements. The workmanship and checking, 
even on the plain walnut, is superior to that 
on the very finest factory stocks. The price 




















is not so excessive when one considers the 


factory charges. A pistol grip stock (which. 
mind you can’t be furnished on the 1895 
model) of fancy walnut checked, hand-made 
to measure, with checkpiece, lists at $32, 
and, allowing the usual 25 per cent discount 
from list prices, makes a net price of $24. 
And as a matter of fact, as stated, you can’t 
get the pistol grip at any price. 

This particular arm has been a great fa- 
vorite of mine on account of its great accu- 
racy, the splendid shell to which it is adapt- 
ed, the ease of reloading and its long life. 
As will be noticed, it is equipped with a 
thirty-inch, half-octagon barrel of No. 3 
weight, same as supplied on the Winchester 
single shot rifle. This spells for greater ac- 
curacy and an almost total absence of flip. 
The weight, although rather excessive, 
makes the rifle hold like a rock, and being 
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worked. The light pull of two and one-half 
pounds is, of course, a great advantage over 
the standard factory pull of from five to 
seven pounds. Another improvement is a 
very slight rounding off of the hook on the 
finger lever catch. This allows the finger 
lever to come loose at the first opening of 
the action without jerk or effort, greatly in- 
creasing the ease of manipulation and hence 
the rapidity of fire. The action now works 
as easily as the 1886 model. The catch 
should not be rounded off too much, however, 
as that catch is a very necessary part of the 
rifle. The finger lever is very heavy and long, 
and being pivoted at its forward end near the 
head of the breech bolt it has a big lever- 
age to come open easily and needs this fin- 
ger lever catch to keep the action tightly 
closed. The average reader of this maga- 
zine will perhaps be surprised to learn that 








PISTOL GRIP AS SUPPLIED ON FIRST MODEL 1895 WINCHESTER. 


rather large and husky [ don’t mind the 
weight. Certain little improvements have 
been made in this arm from time to time. 
The trigger pull has been eased up to two 
and one-half pounds. In order to do this 
and still have the rifle surely remain at 
full cock when the action was worked fast, 
it was necessary to slightly round off the 
rear edge of the rear projection on the fir- 
ing pin. .This was done in order to gradu- 
ally lower the hammer into the full-cock 
notch as the action was closed instead of 
allowing it to jump it fast. If the ham- 
mer is allowed to jump into this notch it 
will be found that when the pull is eased 
up it will often miss the notch and fall 
down, not remaining cocked. This altera- 
tion absolutely assures its remaining at full 
cock no matter how fast the action is 


this is the second or improved action of 
1895 model. The first action had a solid 
lever and was kept closed by a friction stud, 
like the other lever model Winchesters. The 
stud was not always sufficient to do this, 
however, on account of the weight and long 
leverage of the finger lever. The old model 
often came open when carrying across the 
saddle or in the trail position when walk- 
ing over uneven ground which caused a 
jerky walk, so that this old model often ac- 
tually unloaded itself accidentally. All this 
was, of course, obviated by the new model. 
As I have said, however, caution is neces- 
sary not to round off this finger lever catch 
so much that the lever will come open by 
any other way that a downward pressure 
on the under part of the finger loop. The 
old model action, by the way, was made 
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with pistol as well as straight grip, but it is 
impossible to obtain one of these now, nor 
would it be desirable, as the new action is 
far safer. 

It will thus be seen that it is possible to 
greatly improve this already most excellent 


rifle so as to leave little to be desired either 
in action or fit. But working or tampering 
with an action is a dangerous job unless one 
is skilled with tools and knows his subject 
thoroughly. A word to the wise is suffi- 
cient. That word is “Adolph.” 


The New Stevens High Power Repeater 


By Ashley A. Haines. 


Ever since [ first learned that the J. Ste- 
vens Arms & Tool Company were contem- 
plating the manufacture of a high-power ri- 
fle, I have been anxious to see one of these 
guns, and for several reasons, first of these 
being that I always take extreme pleasure 
in handing the readers of Outdoor Life any- 
thing within my reach concerning new arms 
in which they are likely to be interested; 
and, second, as this new Stevens product 
seems to have special merit I am for that 
reason the more pleased to give them my 
views concerning it, and while my descrip- 
tion of this arm may not be as complete as 
some might desire, it is the best I can do 
with the limited space at my disposal this 
issue. .I regret not having sectional cuts 
of this gun to run with this article, or cuts 
of the component parts, which, if shown, 
would enable the reader to more readily un- 
derstand the mechanism than will be possi- 
ble from my description alone, As the Ste- 
vens company have not as yet any cuts of 
this description, the best I can do will be to 
write of the arm as best I can without them, 


THE NEW 


and in several instances christening the 
parts, due to the fact, as mentioned above, 
that the makers have as yet issued but very 
little descriptive matter concerning this 
arm, or the parts that, when assembled, 
complete the weapon. 

This rifle, as some of our readers who 
have had the privilege of examining it know, 
has a very simple and strong action and is 


of the tubular magazine type, so long and 
successfully used in other rifles and adapted 
to the .25, .30, .82 and .35 Remington auto- 
ioading rifle cartridges. Right here I might 
say that I believe the makers acted wisely 
in selecting these cartridges for the new 
arm, as they have been found so generally 
satisfactory for hunting purposes that it is 
extremely doubtful if better ones could have 
been found for an arm especially adapted 
for all-around sporting use. Although the 
makers do not advise against the use of the 
full-metal-patched, sharp-pointed bullets in 
this arm, I am inclined to think it would be 
well should they hand out a word of warn- 
ing here, as such ammunition, in my opin- 
ion, should be kept out of a tubular maga- 
zine. 

Users of Winchester, Savage and Marlin 
rifles will recognize in the new Stevens 
some features quite similar to some to be 
found in the arms named, and in addition 
to these some that are distinctly Stevens. 
The solid top receiver is very similar to the 
side-ejecting Marlin, though the breech bolt 





STEVENS HIGH-POWER RIFLE. 


differs from the Marlin in that it does not 
extend the full length of the receiver as in 
that gun, nor does it fill the frame even 
with the side of the receiver. In this re- 
spect it more nearly resembles the Winches- 
ter automatic rifles. The principle of lock- 
ing is similar to the ’99 Savage, though an 
extra part is employed to unlock and lock 
the bolt, this part fitting into a slot cut in 

















the left-hand side of the receiver, This, for 
want of a better name [ will call the “breech 
bolt operating block.” At the first opening 
movement of the lever this operating block 
is drawn downwards by a hook (similar to 
the Marlin) on the finger lever which fits 
into a notch in the operating block. At the 
upper end of the operating block on its 
right-hand side is a projection which fits 
into a groove in left side of breech bolt and 
running nearly its entire length. As the 
lever draws the operating block downwards 
the projection on same, fitting as it does in 
the groove in breech bolt, draws the rear 
end of the bolt down, unlocking it, the pro- 
jection on operating block remains in the 
groove at all times, and also acts as a guide 
for the bolt in its rearward and forward 
travel. On closing the lever the operating 
block is raised and this projection serves to 
lift the breech bolt into place, the latter be- 
ing solidly supported against a solid wall! 
of steel at its rear, which, properly speak- 
ing, constitutes a recoil shoulder, a method 
that nearly anyone must acknowledge is not 
only one of the simplest but one of the 
most effectual as well. As the reader is 
probably aware, the breech bolt is within 
the receiver at all times, there being no out- 
side moving parts unless the hammer and 
lever could be called such. 

The extractor seems sufficiently strong, 
while the ejecting arrangement can hardly 
be improved upon, it, in principle being sim- 
ilar to that employed in the ’86 Winchester, 
differing from it in having two, instead of a 
single plunger. Right here I might say that 
in the six weeks [ have had one of these 
guns, during which [ have handled it daily 
and tested in various ways, it has never 
failed in a single instance to extract or 
eject a cartridge or shell, or refused to 
send the cartridges through the action, 
whether the lever was worked fast or slow. 
And I might say that the tests to which this 
gun was subjected were as severe, or more 
so, than it would ever be called upon to en- 
dure in the hunting field under average con- 
ditions. A solid top, side ejecting repeater, 


with the familiar and convenient outside 
hammer, provided the action is a reliable 
one, as I believe this new Stevens will be 
found, having in addition a solid breech, 
are all features that nearly any shooter 
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these desirable 
points are to be found in the rifle we are 
considering. 

The mainspring 
strong and practically unbreakable. 
broken I believe it would still operate per- 
fectly, due to its being held in place at all 


will appreciate, and all 


is a spiral one, very 
Even if 


times by the piston inside. As has been 
mentioned, the spring is very strong, and 
misfires should never occur with good prim- 
ers, and yet due to the method by which 
this gun is cocked when the lever is thrown 
down, the effort to accomplish this is very 
slight. This is due to the cocking bar 
(which operates on the hammer within the 
receiver) being pivoted very near to the 
lever pin on the lever, affording much more 
leverage than is obtained in any other way 
with which I am familiar. The lever opens 
about three and one-half inches before the 
cocking bar starts to raise the hammer, and 
there is an almost complete absence of jar 
or jerk when manipulating the lever, and 
this, whether worked fast or slow. The for- 
ward throw of the lever is, however, rather 
long, but the action works easily and 
smoothly at all times. 

At the first opening movement the firing 
pin is withdrawn and held back by the end 
of lever that engages the breech bolt. As 
the rear end of breech bolt is drawn down 
the firing pin, which is in two pieces, is 
disconnected and at no time, except when 
the gun is fully locked, are these two pieces 
in alignment. This, coupled with the posi- 
tive withdrawal of firing pin, as mentioned, 
positively prevents premature discharge, 
but in addition to these features a trigger 
lock, very similar to the ’73, ’76 and ’94 
Winchesters, is used making it impossible 
to accidently pull the trigger until the lever 
is fully closed. 

The magazine is very easily filled through 
the spring cover at the side as in most other 
tubular rifles, and by simply pressing in on 
this spring cover the cartridges are easily 
and readily removed (should it be found de- 
sirable) without working them through the 
chamber of arm. 

I understand that these rifles will be reg- 
ularly supplied with trigger pulls of about 
four pounds, though the one [ have is far 
heavier than this, but can be reduced, if de- 
sired, to about two. 
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With the exception of some of the first of 
these rifles sent out, they will all be tapped 
for Lyman tang sights, the same Lyman 
sight as is adapted to the 1910 Winchester 
being suitable for it, but tapped for screws 
such as are furnished for Marlin rifles. The 
top of receiver is drilled and tapped for 
telescope sights. As yet there is no receiver 
sight made for this rifle, but I predict that 
the Lyman people will see to it that one is 
ready for same soon. I think that this new 
Stevens is especially suitable for a receiver 
sight being worked out to be attached to top 
of receiver by screws, and imagine the Ste- 
vens people would do well should they de- 
sign one especially for it. 

The barrels of these rifles are of the best 
grade of nickel steel, round, beautifully ta- 
pered, and, of course, will be found as ac- 
curate as any rifles made for the same cart- 
ridges they are adapted to. The barrel, re- 
ceiver, butt plate and forearm tip and lever 
are carefully finished and beautifully blued. 
The butt stock is of neat design, fitted with 
a rifle butt plate, the latter being very finely 
checked, a feature I would like to see other 
makers adopt. The weight of the gun— 
about seven pounds—and length—twenty- 
two inches—will, I believe, meet with the 
approval of the majority of hunters of to- 
day. 

At present the makers are not supplying 
these rifles with any “extras,” but I pre- 
sume that they would do so should there 
seem to be demand enough to justify them 
in incurring the additional expense. It 
seems to me that they would do well to at 
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least furnish these rifles with pistol grips, 
full or half magazine (the latter to come 
just even with the end of forearm), shot- 
gun butts and fancy stocks, and, possibly, 
barrels of twenty-four to twenty-six inches. 
A full magazine appeals to the writer, not 
so much due to the fact that same would 
place eight instead of six cartridges at his 
disposal as to the fact that a full magazine 
has always: been used by him and conse- 
quently has a more familiar appearance. 
Then again, as this new Stevens uses rim- 
less cartridges, the magazine is smaller, and 
such a magazine under the barrel is more 
of an attractive feature than otherwise, 

In addition to a full magazine, a hammer 
spur somewhat wider than their present one 
and a forearm with a straight taper from 
receiver to forearm tip, instead of having 
the slight swell as at present, would suit 
the writer rather better. Neither of the last 
two features, if added, would increase the 
value of the arm in any way, but—well, 
they would be features that would look good 
to him. 

In conclusion, I would say that I believe 
this new rifle will be eagerly sought for and 
will occupy a prominent position among the 
best sporting rifles for big game. This is 
not saying that other rifles will shortly be- 
come obsolete or anything of that kind. The 
impression J would hand out is that the new 
Stevens is certain to be found a very desir- 
able hunting rifle and [I congratulate the 
makers for offering the American shooters 
such an excellent arm. 


Questions Asked of Our Readers 
By C. F. Lass. 


I notice in your December issue that C. B. 
Hubbs of California and George C. Shuma- 
ker of Colorado are confident that the 150- 
grain bullet of the ’06 cartridge keyholes up 
to 500 yards and from there on makes a 
true flight. 

I have never known a bullet that key- 
holed to make an accurate flight and the ’06 
cartridge is considered very accurate. I 
think the case wabbles or vibrates, but the 
point is always carried in a true line, hence 
its great killing power. The 135-grain bul- 
let in the 6mm, in the navy cartridge acted 
in the same manner and was reduced to 112 


grains, which balanced the bullet better, but 
its action is still similar to the ’06 cartridge. 

L, D. Whitmore, Redlands, Cal., says: “It 
has always been a mystery to me why some 
one does not make a 20-gauge automatic or 
repeating gun.” 

Some time ago I was in the market for a 
20-gauge for my wife, and would have bought 
an automatic, as I would consider it an ideal 
gun for ladies’ use on account of the light 
recoil and the single trigger. 

I saw an 18-gauge shell at the gun store 
here and was told that the Remington peo- 
ple were getting out an automatic for that 











ee 








cartridge, so I wrote them in regard to it. 
Their answer was that they were not con- 
templating getting out such a gun, not even 
a 16-gauge. I am glad to hear they have 
changed their mind. The 18-gauge shell 1 
saw at the gun store was a good one; low 
base, loaded with dense powder, making a 
very short shell, consequently a short frame 
would be sufficient and would have great 
advantage over the long frame which some 
of our modern guns have—for instance, the 
new automatic Standard and Savage. 

Will.someone who knows please explain 
the following: 

How long barrel does it take to develop 
the full energy of the load in the .30-30 and 
-25-35? 

‘Which gives the greatest velocity, a long 
or short barrel under same conditions? 
Some will advise a short barrel as giving 
the greatest velocity, on account of a short- 
er resistance, others will say that a long 
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barrel gives a higher velocity, because of 
the more resistance to the bullet will de- 
velop the highest energy of the load. Both 
seem reasonable. 

Some will advise using lubricant on your 
high pressure bullets for the same reason 
that it will give less resistance and higher 
velocity. Others will use nothing but hard 
patches, -such as cupro-nickel, to give the 
greatest resistance and highest velocity. As 
they cannot both be right which is? 

Let us hear from Mr. Newton in regard 
to the high power .22-caliber rifle. I am 
sure that sportsmen in general are interest- 
ed in same. [I hope it will be made for a 
short cartridge in order that the gun will 
not be all frame like some of our modern 
guns. 

Also give us the velocity of the new ’06 
bullet at 1,000 yards from muzzle of gun 
and compare same with the .45-70—405 
black powder at the same distance. 


That Bolt vs. Lever Controversy 
By Grover Sharp. 


The first essential of a rifle’s action given 
by Lieut. Whelen in the January Outdoor 
Life is that the action should be safe. I 
think that most of us will agree that prac- 
tically all first-class arms put out by our 
foremost manufacturers have a sufficient 
margin of safety. 

My experience with big game rifles has 
been confined to the ’86 and ’95 model Win- 
chesters, the *99 model Krag carbine and 
the New Springfield. 

About a year ago, in correspondence with 
the Winchester company regarding the 
strength of the ’95 model Winchester, com- 
pared to the New Springfield, they wrote as 
follows:' 

“In a test with extreme loads, side by 
side, the ’95 system finally became inopera- 
tive with a pressure within 2,000 pounds of 
that which finally destroyed the Springfield. 
Had the receiver been case-hardened, as in 
the Springfield arm, there is no doubt but 
what it would have stood up to somewhat 
greater pressures, but it has always been a 
principle with us to have to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the arms which we manu- 
facture, to as far as possible so arrange 
them that when abused by the use of over- 






loads they will fail to operate, owing to a 
distortion of the parts rather than to rup- 
ture. In the above test with extreme loads 
the receiver of the ’95 model stretched, thus 
rendering the arm inoperative, the firing 
pin not being long enough to reach the 
cartridge.” 

From this test it would seem that the 
95 model Winchester is as safe as the New 
Springfield, although it will not stand with- 
in 2,000 pounds as much pressure as that 
arm. However, I have always been of the 
opinion that the Springfield action would 
better stand the terrific blows of many thou- 
sand rounds of smokeless powder without 
becoming shaky. 

Second—It should be sure of fire. Here 
I am sure the Springfield action leads, as 
they undoubtedly strike a heavier blow to 
the primer than the lever action. I well re- 
member, several years ago, when | was try- 
ing to procure non-mercuric primers for re- 
loading for my Winchester .30-40, the Win- 
chester company advised me that their non- 
mercuric primers were for use in military 
rifles, as these rifles delivered a heavier 
blow to the primer than the lever actions. 
Surely the heavier blow to the primer is an 
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advantage, as it undoubtedly insures a surer 
ignition to the primer, The third essential 
is: Having been fired, it should surely ex- 
tract and eject the fired shell, and, fourth, 
it should surely load succeeding cartridges 
into the barrel. I cannot add anything to 
what Lieut. Whelen has said regarding the 
third and fourth essentials. 

Anyone who has ever used a New Spring- 
field can readily see that it leads in these 
two essentials. 

Fifth—It should perform essentials third 
and fourth without undue effort. I will ven- 
ture to say that a good many of us have 
some day had a cartridge to stick in the 
chamber. 

When [ first got my Krag carbine I tried 
some short-range ammunition in it that I 
had already loaded for my .30-40 Winchester 
and which, by the way, was very accurate 
and worked easily through the ’95 action. 
But there was a very slight difference in the 
Krag and Winchester chambers and this 
ammunition worked very hard through the 
Krag action, although the cam movement on 
the bolt put them home. Then in trying to 
work through the (same) Winchester action 
some cartridges loaded for the (same) Krag. 
I simply could not get them clear into the 
chamber so the locking bolt was in place, 
and in trying to extract them the extractor 
in every instance rode over the rim of the 
cartridge. Now, don’t get the opinion that 
I regularly use such chamber-sticking am- 
munition as this, and I hardly think Lieut. 
Whelen does, either. 

These experiences were given simply to 
show that the Springfield and Krag actions 
were superior in the fifth essential. If there 
is any one thing that I am particular about 
it is in trying to get perfect cartridges, but, 
as the Lieutenant said, a defective cartridge 
is liable to be found in any man’s belt, and 
a Springfield action will hustle it through 
the action with much more certainty than 
will a lever action. As to the speed of the 
bolt rifles I have used, I think that any 
man who will practice can shoot almost as 
fast if not as fast (accurately aimed fire) 
as with the lever actions. (Remember, I 


am speaking of arms and ammunition of the 

30-40, .30 model 1906, and .45-90 type). 
Here is another strong point in favor of 

the Krag and Springfield actions: 


We are 
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told that the sportsman does not have time 
to become used to the bolt actions; that he 
ueses a rifle only a few times a year and 
can therefore work the lever actions the 
faster. 

With a Krag or Springfield one can pin a 
sheet of paper on the wall with a small 
black bullseye in its center and then take 
these rifles and go through the position and 
aiming drills; snap the action empty, prac- 
tice working the bolt lightning fast, being 
careful to see his sights properly, and edu- 
cating the trigger finger to the pull of the 
trigger. It is mighty good practice for the 
target ‘shooter and big game hunter and 
costs absolutely nothing but a few minutes’ 
time each day or every few days. 

I sure pity the poor mortals who cannot 
find this much time; in fact, if he is very 
enthusiastic about the game he will make 
time. This snapping the Krag and Spring- 
field actions empty won’t hurt them a bit, 
but the lever actions won’t stand it. 

By practicing working the bolt fast and 
not taking the rifle butt from the shoulder, 
one can soon learn to work the bolt as fast 
as the lever action, at least when shooting 
accurately aimed fire. 

The ability to clean from the breech is a 
distinct advantage and until recently the ’95 
model Winchester could not be had in take- 
down style and had to be cleaned from the 
muzzle, To the sportsman who does not 
shoot but little, this cleaning from the 
breech is not as much noticed as being an 
advantage. My rifles are almost in con- 
stant use. Seldom a week goes by but what 
I shoot some, and a rifle must be cleaned 
and cleaned thoroughly. It is in constant 
use where the advantages of cleaning from 
the breech are appreciated most. There is 
no wearing of the muzzle with the cleaning 
rod when cleaning from the breech. 

Summing up: The Springfield action un- 
doubtedly excels the lever actions in prac- 
tically every essential, yet in the game field 
it’s the man behind the gun that plays the 
important part. 

It has been said that it is military men 
almost exclusively who favor the bolt ac- 
tions. This cannot be said in my case, for 
I am not a military man and never used a 
bolt action until a little over a year ago. I 
immediately saw the advantages of the 

















Krag and Springfield actions and | 
much prefer them to the levers. 

On the other hand, [ will say that I have 
used the lever actions with very good re- 
sults. My ’95 model .30-40 has helped me in 
getting many a frying pan full of venison. 

The cartridge used in the New Springfield 
is a particularly desirable one for the big 
game hunter. Perhaps my experience with 
it may be of interest to many. 

Before trying it on big game I was very 
anxious to test the pointed bullets on ani- 
mal tissue. The skinned carcass of a 1,000- 
pound steer gave me my opportunity and I 
proceeded to test both the Frankfort arsenal 
service ammunition with the 150-grain point- 
ed bullet and the U. M. C. 172-grain pointed 
bullet match ammunition. In shooting into 
the shoulders of the steer, neither of the 
bullets went clear through. They did ter- 
rific smashing, however, and [| figured that 
the shock on a live animal would be great. 
In shooting into the neck of the steer both 
bullets went clear through, blowing, if I re- 
member rightly, about a 3-inch hole where 
the 150-grain bullet came out and a 4-inch 
hole when the 172-grain bullet came out. 
These tests were made at close range and 
both the 150 and 172-grain bullets seemed 
to impart a sort of an explosive effect to 
the liquid portion of the animal. I also 
tested the 172-grain bullet ammunition on a 
calf carcass, suspended in front of a green 
ash tree. The shock and smashing effect 
was great and after passing through the 
carcass, where the bullets entered, the tree 
showed that the bullets had expanded in 
passing through the calf carcass, and the 
bullets only penetrated the tree about 2% 
to 3 inches. 

October came and found me once more in 
the mountains after big game. I carried 
my New: Springfield, the military stock hav- 
ing been replaced with a sporting: model 
stock that correctly fitted me. The first 
game hit was a yearling elk, running quar- 


very 
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tering away from me at about 125 yards, 
and a single shot dropped it stone dead. 
Upon examination [ found that the bullet 
had entered well back in the side, tearing 
the paunch and liver up badly and lodged in 


the opposite shoulder near the skin. The 
jacket of the bullet had burst, looking like 
about one-fourth inch of the point had bro- 
ken off, with one-eighth inch of the lead 
core sticking out and the whole bullet be- 
ing very much flattened. No bones were 
struck, except one rib, | tried this same 
ammunition on deer, and every one fell 
stone dead to the shot except one, which 
was shot too low to strike any vitals, and 
required another shot to put it out of misery. 
All of this shooting was done with U. M. C. 
1910 match ammunition, using the 172-grain 
pointed bullets. The muzzle velocity of this 
eartridge was 2,580 foot muzzle 
energy, 2,540 foot pounds, using pyro pow- 
der. 

One hundred and fifty yards was the long- 
est range any of the game was killed at, 
but I cannot say how great a distance these 
pointed bullets will do good execution on 
big game. I am of the opinion that they 
would be very satisfactory on big game up 
to 250 yards and possibly farther. 

Personally I believe the New Springfield 
is the very best wilderness big game rifle 
to be found today, with the Krag carbine a 
very close second. [| have noticed that a 
great many of the 172-grain bullets when 
found after being shot have about one- 
fourth of an inch of the point broken off. 

The U. M. C. Company are now perfecting 
a new mushroom pointed bullet for the 1906 
ammunition for game shooting, to have prac- 
tically the same ballistics as the regular 
service 1906 ammunition. 

They wrote me that the tests made so far 
are very satisfactory and it will undoubtedly 
be placed on the market some time in the 
near future. 


seconds; 


The .35 Remington Autoloading Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—From time to time 
in the perusal of different numbers of Out- 
door Life I note articles giving expression 
of opinion regarding different models and 
calibers of rifles. It is not my intention to 
go into detail regarding them. However, 





‘ 


whenever [ come in contact with an expres- 
sion of opinion submitted by a .35 autoload- 
ing enthusiast I have the feeling of wanting 
to shake his hand and strengthening his 
opinion by the addition of mine, if it can 
be of any added strength in this direction. 
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In the issue of Outdoor Life, October num- 
ber, Mr. Charles Williams submits his views 
of and his experiences had with this particu- 
lar rifle. I have reached the decision in ex- 
perience similar to Mr. Williams. I have 
used about all rifles manufactured thus far, 
excepting the .280 Ross, and after returning 
from my trip this fall I advised my hunting 
companions [I was going back to my old 
“hobby,” the .35 Remington autoloading 
rifle, which has some records and is a cas- 
ual reminder of many interesting and thril- 
ling events, 

I believe the .85 Remington autoloading 
rifle is not excelled by any rifle manufac- 
tured at this time. Appreciating that this 
is only an individual opinion and that “there 
would not be any horse racing if there was 
not some difference of opinion,” I venture it 
with some degree of satisfaction myself, and 
for the notice of probably some other users 
of this rifle who have not had opportunity 
of giving it a thorough trial. The rifle has 
ample shocking power for all big game in 
this country, easy trigger pull, splendid bal- 
ance, coming up to one’s shoulder in a nat- 
ural manner, enabling the line of sights to 
be seen with quick convenience, and the 
rifle weighs only seven and one-half pounds. 
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exception that I am now endeavoring to 
have altered, that is, to equip the Remington 
autoloading rifle with detachable magazines. 
I have been working on this change for two 
years, knowing the advantageous features of 
the detachable magazines by my own Ob- 
servation and by related experiences of 
some big game hunters who are particularly 
desirous of the improvement. It is probable 
we will have this new feature added to the 
rifle some time during the year. The con- 
templated change has been up for considera- 
tion before the proper officials of the M. 
Hartley Co., who manufacture the rifle, and 
I believe the matter is in such shape now, 
recently indicated, that the devotees of this 
rifle can take some encouragement, and at a 
later date those who desire can have the 
rifle equipped with either style of magazine, 
fixed or detachable. The detachable maga- 
zines, if made right, have many advantages 
and inasmuch as they should not cost any 
more than the fixed style of magazine, why 
should not the hunters who desire the rifle 
thus equipped be in a position to get them? 
With this added feature I believe sales of 
the rifle would increase materially, especial- 
ly to that class of hunters who are expe- 
rienced, having had occasion of using va- 
rious rifles. THEODORE LAYMAN. 


It fills the bill completely, with the one Indiana. 
Admires the Standard 
Editor Outdoor Life:—In reading the ever saw. I have used guns ever since | 


notes and praises of the different styles and 
patterns of the various makes of guns I 
have never noticed a word in regard to the 
Standard rifles. [I have a combination auto- 
matic and pump gun of their make, and 
after giving it a fair and thorough test for 
an all-purpose gun, consider it to be a far 
better arm for such work than any gun I 


first owned an old-style muzzle-loader, the 
single-shot breech-loader, the lever guns 
and the Winchester and Remington auto- 
matics. 

I would like to hear from some of your 
readers in regard to their opinion of the 
Standard arms. LORON BEATY. 

Washington. 


Suggestion for the Country Town Turkey Shooting Matches 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If you happen to 
live in the country or small town where 
they pull off the annual turkey shoots, com- 
mencing with Thanksgiving and close with 
two or three more matches at Christmas and 
New Year’s time, where they use all kinds 
of hunting rifles, from grandfather’s famous 
squirrel gun down, and bar everything 
that looks like a target rifle. If you do live 


out there you can have some real fun and 
get most of the turkeys by sending to any 
mail order house and getting a .45-70 govern- 
ment Springfield rifle—cost, $2.70—and a 
set of loading tools—$2.00. Then you work 
the gun over just a trifle by putting a first- 
class globe and pin head or cross-hair sight 
in front and a good peep on the rear, Line 


them up absolutely to a center at fifty yards 
and then you are ready for the bunch. Let 
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them come on with their Savages, Winches- 
ters and others that shoot a thousand yards 
on a level. They will poke a little fun at you 
at first, but the joke becomes more serious 
as the match goes on and the old Spring- 
field lands ball after ball close around the 
jack. The distances are usually sixty to 
one hundred yards, with a rest, at these 
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country matches. This target rifle will cost 
you about $8 when complete and you will 
have $500 worth of fun at the first match. 
Don’t forget to put on the best of sights and 
if any of the .30-30’s or .303’s get foxy and 
want to lengthen the distance you accomo- 
date them nicely up to 1,000 yards. 

New Mexico. SAM STEVENS. 


The Exploded Mauser 
Frank M. Woods. 


The explosion of this Mauser was just 
severe enough to disclose the utter fallacy 
of the writings of a few so-called bolt 
cranks. This was a 7mm. Waffenfabrik 
Mauser and its explosion occurred as the 
result of a few simple measurements, and 
not through a charge of powder. 
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In the beginning we are told that the 
Mauser breech is locked by two strong lugs 
on the bolt head, and these stout legs are 
pointed out to our credulous eyes. This 
statement is an absolute fabrication. A ref- 
erence to the diagram in which the contact 
areas are shown shaded, shows that less 


ESA. 





than the area of one full lug is utilized in 
locking this bolt. 

The statement is also constantly made 
that the Mauser bolt is locked by a full 
quarter turn. This is not even half true. 
Just so long as the bolt is moving forward 
under stress of the screw shoulders in the 
receiver the bolt is not being locked. Ac- 
tual measurements of this rifle show that 
of the 90 degrees turn of the bolt handle, 
52 degrees are given up to the seating of 
the bolt, and only 38 degrees (less than 1-9 
of a turn) are employed in locking the 
breech. 

The safety lug is cut far enough forward 
so that it takes no part off the thrust ex- 
cept in case of failure of the front lugs. 

The only reason that this breech manages 
to endure is that it is hardened file-hard, 
and so is the front ring of the receiver, 
although the bridge and rear half of re- 
ceiver are left very soft. 

A little study of the diagrams will show 
how far wrong certain parties were in their 
adverse theoretical criticism of the Win- 
chester 1895 locking system, and also that 
no failure is liable in these parts through 
intrinsic brittleness of high temper, as re- 
quired in the Mauser. 

In the diagrams the shaded areas repre- 
sent the actual locking contacts: the dotted 
circles show the position and diameter of 
chambers, and the lower shaded rectangles 
the comparative areas of the locking con- 
tacts in the two types. 

The .405 Winchester is not a cartridge 
of extreme pressure, as stated by Lieut. 
Whelen; its shell has the same maximum 
diameter (which determines the breech 
strain) as the .30-40 U. S. A., but its pres- 
sure is far below the 42,500 pounds used in 
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this latter cartridge, and its breech strain 
is therefore much less. 

The 7mm. Mauser pointed cartridge as 
loaded by the U. M. C. people, gives a ve- 
locity of 2,700 feet with a bullet weighing 
139 grains. All things considered, this 
should give the same chamber pressure as 
the 1906 cartridge, and as the maximum 
chamber diameter is the same in these two 
cartridges, it is safe to say that the breech 
strain will be the same. 

The pressure upon the head of shell (at 
the maximum 1906 pressure of 52,000 pounds 
per square inch) is 7,202 pounds, and this 
pressure in the Mauser comes upon a lock- 
ing area of 3-64 square inch, giving a pres- 
sure upon this steel of 153,618.66 pounds per 
square inch. 

The pressure in the Winchester 1895 
comes upon an area of 12-64 square inch, 
giving a pressure upon this steel for the 
1906 cartridge of 38,404.66 pounds per square 
inch. 

If, after perusing this article, the reader 
finds himself still wondering where the ex- 
ploded Mauser comes in, I would respectful- 
ly suggest that he compare the facts here 
taken from measurements of actual rifles, 
with the rabid statements published under 
the name of a certain military gentleman, 
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and also the gentleman of Los Angeles. 

Just one point more about the 1895 Win- 
chester, and one about the Mauser: The 
two strong flat sides of the forward end of 
the 1895 Winchester finger-lever are fitted 
into two milled seats in the solid steel of 
the breech bolt at their front ends, and 
large flat shoulders are formed in these 
sides just above the finger lever pin and 
resting against the solid steel of the lock- 
ing bolt itself. This forms a very strong 
locking brace and in case of failure of the 
locking bolt, it would still hold the breech 
bolt from driving back out of the receiver. 
Even_if these parts should buckle and jam 
they would still act as the safety lug on a 
Mauser would. 

It will be self-evident to those who exam- 
ine the Mauser locking system that the 
much-praised (by certain parties) power for 
seating and extracting the adefective shell 
(which does not come from the factory 
many times in a lifetime) is gained at the 
direct expense of the strength of the 
breech—the strength of the breech in this 
Mauser [| have measured being reduced over 
one-half as a combined result of this screw- 
action and the slot cut through one of the 
lugs to accommodate the ejector. 

California. 


Concerning Various Arms 


By A. V. Luebbers. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to say 
a few words with regard to a point that does 
not seem to be clear. I refer to page 195 
of the February issue of your magazine. IL 
have a Sauer-Mauser, bored for the 1906 U. 
S. Government cartridge, which has given 
perfect satisfacticn. I purchased it last July 
from Messrs. Schoverling, Daly & Gales of 
New York. A better finished or more per- 
fect handling rifle I have never used. I have 
had no experience with the 1906 ammuni- 
tion as leaded by the U. M. C. Co., but have 
used the Winchester make exclusively. The 
latter company loads this cartridge for 
sporting use, with a 220-grain bullet, same 
charge of powder as the 1903 shell. This 
makes the ballistics of both cartridges the 
same, viz: muzzle velocity 2,204 feet per 
second; muzzle energy 2,374 foot pounds. | 


have never tried the pointed full metal- 
cased bullet on game, but know that the soft 
point does tremendous execution. 

I desire to call your attention to what is 
undoubtedly a typographical error on pages 
196 and 197 of the February number regard- 
ing the trajectories of the .401 Winchester 
self-loading rifle and the .405 Winchester 
model 1895. At 150 yards when shooting at 
300 yards, the trajectory of the former is 
17.06 inches, and of the latter 12.82, not 
18.82, as published.* This gives the .405 W. 
C. F. the advantage in trajectory over the 
.401 S. L. at this range, and, in fact, it has 
at all ranges. Some persons seem to regard 
the .405 as “fit for battleships only” on ac- 
count of its “tremendous recoil.” Now | 


*Mr. Luebbers is right; 
tioned were wrong. 


the figures men- 


























have shot my .405 with regular factory load- 
ed ammunition as many as 60 or more times 
at target within a couple of hours, and be- 
yond a slight headache from the concussion 
suffered nothing from recoil. This is many 
more times than a hunter would shoot the 
gun at big game in one day, but then I may 
have a tough shoulder on account of having 
quite a little practice with a shotgun at the 
traps. I have also used the .41 short Colt 
cartridge in the supplemental chamber, as 
supplied by the Winchester Company for the 
.405, with excellent results. 

I see that the Stevens Company are bring- 
ing out a new high power repeater ior the 
Remington autoloading rimless cartridges, 
.25, .30, .32 and .35. As all these cartridges, 
except the .32, are loaded with a pointed 
bullet, in addition to the regular metal- 
cased and soft point, I hate to think what 
might happen to a person using these 
pointed cartridges in a gun with a tubular 
magazine, such as this new gun has. The 
reason, as I understand it, why no cart- 
ridges are loaded with pointed bullets, when 
they are to be used in a gun with a tubular 
magazine, is that the act of shooting the 
gun might force the point of a bullet against 
the primer of the preceding cartridges with 
sufficient force to explode it. The Win- 
chester Company takes no chances even 
with a round-point bullet giving trouble 
from this cause; for instance, note the 
guarded primers of the cartridges for the 
1894 model. There seems, therefore, to be no 
chance for an 1886 model Winchester bored 
for the 1906 U. S. G. cartridge, as desired 
by some sportsmen in their correspondence 
with the various sporting magazines. 
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At present, I have in my gun cabinet, in 
addition to the Mauser, and the .405 Win- 
chester mentioned above, the following: A 
.22 caliber Winchester 1906 repeater, with 
Maxim silencer; a .25-20 caliber. Marlin No. 
27 repeater; a .32 caliber Remington auto- 
loading; a .303 Savage, and a .50-110 Win- 
chester 1886 model; also the following Colt 
revolvers: .22 Police Positive target, .32 
Police Positive, .38 Officers’ model, .44-40 
Single Action Army and a .45 New Service. 
Also a 9 mm. Luger automatic pistol, a Ste- 
vens .32 caliber off-hand target pistol; two 
H. & A. revolvers, .22 and .38 caliber. An L. 
C. Smith double-barrel hammerless shotgun 
and a Remington autoloading shotgun, be- 
sides a .45 caliber Springfield. I am also 
going to buy a New Springfield, for 1906 
ammunition, which I can do, on account of 
being a member of the New York State 
Rifle Association, an affiliated organization 
of the National Rifle Association. 

Like others who use them, I have had 
some trouble with my .22 W. R. F. Colt 
target revolver, due to the heads of the 
shells swelling from the force of discharge, 
causing hard turning of the cylinder and 
difficult ejection of the empty cases. Little 
or no trouble from this source will be ex- 
perienced in using U. M. C. smokeless or 
Winchester “Lesmoke” cartridges. I have 
never tried Peters, but hear they are very 
good and give satisfaction. The Colt people 
now turn out this gun bored for the .22 long 
rifle cartridge, and I have my order in for 
one, equipped with an ivory bead front 
sight. 

New York. 


The Old-Time Turkey Shoot 
' By M. S. Hendricks. 


(The following interesting article was 
written by a gunsmith who makes a special- 
ty of furnishing barrels for fine target rifles. 
both muzzle and breech loading, makes 
stocks, both plain and fancy, to order; 
mounts telescope sights, fits target sights to 
revolvers as well as doing all kinds of gun 
repairing and light machine work.—Hditor.) 


I was pretty much interested in Mr, Brent 
Altsheler’s account of the turkey shoot at 





Pewee Valley, Ky., in the December issue of 
Outdoor Life. It is almost an exact descrip- 
tion of the turkey shoots that we used to 
have in this section of northern [Illinois 
until the past ten years. But the long range 
rifles and the high price of turkeys has done 
away with the turkey shoot in this section. 
Turkey shooting has always been quite a 
hobby with the writer, and he has had many 
a good day’s sport with the rifle at the tur- 
key match. I used to count the months, 
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weeks and days to the time for the first 
turkey shoot of the season, which was gen- 
erally Thanksgiving or the day before. 

I can remember when a boy attending the 
country school (back in the ’50s) of a turkey 
shoot at a farm house near the school house 
and of going over there at the noon hour 
to see them shoot. The shooters were using 
the old muzzle-loading hunting rifles of that 
period, most of them with open sights, shoot- 
ing froin rest, at about 150 yards. I did not 
see any one get a turkey while I was there. 

A few years later the writer tried his hand 
at turkey shooting for the first time, having 
come into possession of an old muzzle-load- 
ing rifle that had quite a reputation for get- 
ting turkeys, but after shooting all one 
afternoon at a turkey, 40 rods (220 yards) 
from rest and not getting a feather, he con- 
cluded that its turkey shooting days were 
over, and disposed of it. My next rifle was 
a muzzle-loading target rifle with patent 
muzzle, swaged bullets, and globe sights, 
about .50 caliber, and which weighed about 
18 pounds, made by J. F. Brown of Haver- 
hill, Mass., and with it won my first turkey 
at more than twice the distance I was shoot- 
ing the old rifle. Since that have taken in 
most of the turkey matches in this vicinity 
and have generally managed to get my 
share of the game. The favorite way here 
was to shoot at the turkey from five to 
seven hundred yards from rest, or three to 
four hundred yards off-hand. Sometimes we 
would shoot short range at the turkey’s 
head, as at a target, but most of them would 
rather shoot at the turkey, as the poor shoot- 
ers would get'in and win a turkey occa- 
sionally, but would not stand much show at 
a target. The rifles were of all kinds and 
sizes, but the heavy muzzle-loading target 
rifle, about .45 or .50 caliber, were the best, 
as the big bullet would throw up more dirt 
or snow enabling the shooter to more readily 
get the range. I used the long-range Creed- 
more, Maynard and Remington rifles, .44-100 
several years as they were especially good 
for long range. 
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I have been shooting the revolver a good 
deal the past few years and have often 
wondered how iar I could hit a turkey with 
one, and after reading Mr. Altsheler’s ac- 
count of the Pewee shoot with revolvers 1 
could not resist the temptation to try, and 
as there was no possibility of getting a 
chance to shoot at a live turkey, I painted 
the picture of one on a piece of heavy card- 
board, and ‘took my .44 74-inch S. & W. 
special target revolver and some cartridges 
loaded with 4 grains of Bulls-Eye powder 
and a 210-grain bullet and started to find a 
place to shoot. A couple of miles out of 
town I came to a pasture field where the 
grass was short and as there was an inch 
or two of snow on the ground made it a 
good place to see the bullets strike. I set 
up my “turkey” and paced off 200 good, long 
paces, and five extra for good measure, and 
commenced shooting. It required several 
shots to get the elevation and allowance for 
wind, as there was some side wind. I fired 
about 20 shots and went up to investigate 
and found I had won two turkeys. That was 
better than I expected, for the first trial. 1 
had thought that 200 yards would be about 
the limit with the revolver, but under favora- 
ble conditions 250 or 300 would be about 
right for a good revolver shot. The S. & W. 
target revolvers will shoot as good as the 
average rifle, and it is only a matter of be- 
ing able to hold on the turkey to get it. 
Shooting at a turkey and target shooting is 
very different. In target shooting every 
shot has to count, but- in turkey shooting 
a man will generally get one or two shots 
in a string of ten near enough the center to 
hit a turkey, which makes him a winner. 

I read the article in Arms and The Man 
entitled “Hot Air Shooting,” but did not 
take much stock in it, as the writer failed 
to sign bis name, but a week or two later 
when I found that it was written by the 
editorial staff I was very much surprised. 1 
thought they were better posted on target 
revolvers and sights. 


Would Adapt More Black Powder to H. P. Loads 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After having read 
Outdoor Life for several years, and having 
assimilated to the best of my ability the 


various articles on guns printed therein, | 
am firmly convinced that further discussion 
of the comparative values of bolt and lever 


























action rifles as sporting weapons would be 
a waste of time. We all agree that if a per- 
son wishes to pay the price, we can obtain 
weapons here in the United States of as 
good design and as high quality as can be 
obtained anywhere, and if in years of argu- 
ment the men whom we must admit are 
experts in this line, cannot convince either 
themSelves nor the average reader that the 
bolt action is better than the lever, or vice 
versa, then we had better turn our atten- 
tion to the ammunition used in the rifles. 

It took years to convince the manufac- 
turers that the average rifleman kept his 
arms in good enough condition that tight- 
fitting bullets would not cause a serious 
increase in the death rate, and now I be- 
lieve that it will be just as hard to con- 
vince them that they can safely adapt more 
black powder cartridges tu H. P. smokeless 
powders. If the average shooter is warned 
that a H. P. load is dangerous in a soft steel 
barrel, he will either get a gun built to 
snoot it or let it alone. If we had more Mr. 
Newtons to tell us how, we could possibly 
secure results curselves. He picks out a 
cartridge that he wants to experiment on, 
figures out about how great a charge he 
can get in the shell, and then builds a gun 
to suit, and gives the results to the public 
in a clear, concise manner. 

But we cannot all afford to experiment as 
he has done, or may not have the time and 
chance of testing pressures, etc. 

Take the cartridges adapted to the 1886 
Winchester for example, the strongest lever 
action made, without doubt, shooting eight 
different black powder cartridges, not count- 
ing variations in charges, and all of them 
capable of being converted into a man’s 
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size H. P. cartridge. The manufacturers 
have converted but three of these, and have 
made the .33 Winchester H. P. especially 
for this action, as a compromise. They paid 
no attention to the capabilities of the .38- 
56-255, .38-70-255, .40-65, .40-70 or the .40-82, 
and yet Mr. Newton was able to work up 
a load in a .38-70-255, approximating 2,000 
feet second velocity, and a striking force 
of about 2,250 foot pounds. The cartridge 
was very accurate, and being a large bore 
with heavy ball should give great shocking 
force in animal tissue. 

Prior to having read Mr. Newton’s article 
tne writer had done some figuring on the 
.38-70 and being satisfied with results in 
theory, had asked the Winchester people 
if they would build a special rifle, with a 
nickel-steel barrel and small firing-pin hole, 
with rifling of 18-inch twist, as is used on 
the .38-55-255, instead of the 24-inch twist 
of the standard gun; also to be fitted with 
the block front sight as is used on the .33, 
1886 model. But they would not do it at any 
price, so I suppose that if I ever get my 
pet I will have to call in Mr. Zischang. 1 
had to content myself with a special rifle 
of another caliber, fitted with a nickel-steel 
barrel, so that I could use a H. P. load 
which I worked up for it. This last is a 
decided success, too. 

I.suppose that when we of average means 
wish a high power, lever action rifle, we 
will have to content ourselves with the 
clumsy ’95 model, and that action was not 
designed for such cartridges as the manu- 
facturers build it for—.35 and .405, for ex- 
ample. It may be safe enough, but I'd pre- 
fer the 1886. Let us hear from others bet- 
ter qualified to speak on the subject. 

Ohio. J. M. P. 


Mr. Altsheler Felicitates Over the Denver Turkey-Shooting Scores 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Messrs. Fred Kel- 
ler and Henry Mattmiller join me in hearty 
congratulation on the happy termination of 
the controversy, prolonged and heated at 
times, in which Outdoor Life placed every 
confidence in our statements. Since read- 
ing the Associated Press wired accounts and 
the fuller detailed editorial report in April 
Outdoor Life of Captain Hardy’s practical 
demonstration on the Denver range under 
Outdoor Life’s auspices, I do not believe 





that anyone now has the temerity to ven- 
ture into public print to question the ability 
of good shooters in practice to hit one tur- 
key in every four or five shots, offhand, 
with revolvers mounted with factory-made 
sights, the adjustable rear U, with favor- 
able atmospheric conditions. It seems the 
feat had never been thoroughly tried till 
taken up by members of the Louisville Rifle 
and Revolver Club, culminating in the re- 
markable achievement at Pewee Valley, 
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Ky., turkey shoot New Year, 1910, and not 
generally heard of till the account appeared 
with illustrations in the December, 1910, 
Outdoor Life. It was new to everybody, 
unbelievable to most and denounced im- 
possible by some Washington “authorities,” 
who evidently had the first sensation and 
glee in the supposed exposure of a fake. Il 
am pleased to add, however, that the Louis- 
ville shooters took the “roasting” good na- 
turedly and do not wish to “rub in” the 
“last laugh” on the unfortunate ‘authori- 
ties” on ballistics, for there were plenty of 
skeptics, though few so rash ana thought- 
less. 

We shall anticipate with lively interest 
authenticated reports of other long-range 
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tests, especially at live targets with natural 
background. It should be remembered that 
at our shoots at Pewee Vailey and on the 
Manslick Road, the selection of the range 
was for the purpose of baJancing chances 
between the shooter and the turkey, the lat- 
ter being placed not in the most exposed 
position but at the same time so that it 
would not completely blend with the back- 
ground on the bead of the revolver. None 
of our good shooters has ever had the op- 
portunity to try out the 300-yard revolver 
range of his own selection. The conditions 
have never been altogether favorable to the 
shooter. BRENT ALTSHELER. 
Kentucky. 


From a Practical Shooter 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A year or so ago the 
editor of the rifle department of Outdoor 
Life, in comparing the relative speeds of 
action of the bolt vs. lever rifle, made the 
statement that a can tossed into the air 
before the two rifles, would receive three 
perforations from the Winchester, while the 
second shot from the Mauser (or Mauser 
type) would very probably fail entirely to 
connect with the can; this is about correct, 
as far as it goes, but a little thought will 
show that it is not at all just to the lever 
action. (Yes, I said lever.) 

The first shot has nothing to do with the 
speed of the actions; in order to compare 
speed of actions, the first shots should have 
been simultaneously fired into the can, after 
which, all subsequent hits to count. It cer- 


tainly looks rather slow for the Mauser, and 
if the exponents of the corkscrew still in- 
sist on the first shot, then the first shot can 
be admitted under the heading of “compara- 
tive speed of safeties,” and any man who 
imagines that he can release the hold ot 
his right hand, grasp the Mauser safety, turn 
it over, and find the trigger in time for a 
winning shot over the Winchester, thumb- 
cocked as it leaps to the shoulder, has cer- 
tainly zot another “think” coming. The ideal 
safety should never require the _ trigger 
finger to leave the trigger, for there is far 
more danger in “finding” a cocked trigger 
in times of excitement (even although the 
finger travels but a few inches) than in 
having the finger resting calmly in its seat 
as the hammer is being brought to cock. 
California. FRANK M. WOODS. 


Advocates a .25 R. F. Repeater 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been much 
interested in the articles which have ap- 
peared in the gun department during the 
past year, by such able writers as Lieut. 
Whelen, Ashley Haines and others. 

The various manufacturers of firearms 
all make one or more styles of repeaters 
for the popular .22 caliber rim fire cart- 
ridge, but it has always been a mystery to 
me why some enterprising manufacturer 
has not put on the market a small bore re- 
peater in a man’s size; all the small-bore 
repeaters on the market at the present 
time seem to have been designed especially 
for boys’ use. 


My idea of an ideal small-bore repeater 
would be one bored to take the popular .25 
caliber rim fire cartridge loaded with 11 
grains of powder and 65 grain bullet, the 
rifle to have a 26-inch barrel and weigh 
about six pounds, with stock of proper 
length to make rifle measure over all about 
43 inches. 

The 25 caliber cartridge seems to be fully 
as accurate as the .22 long rifle and would 
certainly be much more powerful. I think 


this would be a happy medium between the 
large and small bore and could be used for 
most all purposes for which the .22 caliber 
is adapted and take the place of a .32 R. F. 























Also, I have written several of the manu- 
facturers, but have not received much en- 
couragement from them. I believe, how- 
ever, that the Hopkins and Allen Arms Co., 
Norwich, Conn., could be persuaded to make 
up their bolt-action .22 caliber rifle to take 
the .25 caliber cartridge if they should re- 
ceive some encouragement from the public. 

They wrote me that as it would cost sev- 
eral thousand dollars for new machinery to 
make up this arm they did not think it would 
be a paying proposition at this time. If we 
wish an arm of this kind it will be necessary 
to keep everlastingly at the manufacturers 
if we ever hope to get it, and I would ad- 
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vise all who are interested to write the 
Hopkins and Allen Co. The Colt people 
were finally persuaded to put the .22 caliber 
revolver on the market to satisfy the de- 
mand of the public, but it took a lot of agi- 
tation to get it. 

If writers of ability can be interested in 
the matter I am sure we will in time pro- 
cure the arm. Personally I prefer the lever 
or trombone action to the bolt, but would 
not allow my preference for this detail to 
stand in the way of having the rifle, if it 
can be procured. HARRY T. GILLILAND. 

Penn. 


Errata 


In our foot-note to “A. L. Iar’s” story in 
the Arms and Ammunition Department of 
our April issue we stated that “Mr. Alt- 
sheler did not record any such shooting as 
four straight, the best shooting with revol- 
ver at 300 yards being one turkey with 
every fourth or fifth shot.” We were in er- 
ror about this, as our conclusions at the 
time were based on the first article by Mr. 
Altsheler in our December issue—the arti- 
cle, by the way, which was the foundation 


for the adverse criticism. We find, how- 
ever, that in reporting the December 26, 
1910, shoot, of the Louisville Club, Mr. Alt- 
sheler did state that “the last four turkeys 
on the stake were won by Mr. Fred Keller 
in four shots.” We hope our correspondent 
will pardon us for the error. 

In both Captain Hardy’s statement and 
our report of his shooting, same issue, the 
words ‘’95 model S. & W.,” should have 
read “’05 model.’’—Editor. 


Lever Action for Him 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the last few 
numbers of Outdoor Life there have ap- 
peared articles on the bolt versus lever as 
means of functioning the mechanisms of re- 
peating rifles and, so far from being tire- 
some, are, on the contrary, very interesting 
and well-argued on both sides. I note that 
much space is given to the power of the bolt 
action to seat or properly chamber defec- 
tive cartridges, or cartridges which are per- 
haps a trifle hard to seat, being too large 
for the chamber of the rifle, The whole ar- 
gument is based on the use of a cam move- 
ment and so far as the use of this cam goes 
it does give power, perhaps more than the 
lever, but many cartridges stick before the 
action is closed sufficiently far to permit 
the use of the cam, and [ fail to see what 
use the cam is for such cartridges. The 
lever action, on the contrary, has power to 
seat these cartridges, for one uses the lever 
for the whole movement, while the cam on 
the bolt action only comes into play at the 


. 





very end of the movement. For this reason 
the cam movement is not of as much import- 
ance as we are led to believe. 

In former articles on this question of bolt 
versus lever a great deal has been made of 
the “safety” used on the bolt type of action, 
particularly of the fact that the latest types 
of American bolt actions—Krag and Spring- 
field—permit of locking the action closed as 
well as cocked, and also of the fact that 
these actions have a visible cocking piece, 
or knob, by which the action can be cocked 
or uncocked without moving the bolt proper. 
I believe that neither of these arms has a 
retractor on the striker or firing pin, and 
hence if a cartridge is in the chamber of 
what value is it to lock the firing pin direct- 
ly down upon the primer or to let it down by 
means of the firing knob or cocking piece? 
My Krag carbine is a very useful and handy 
arm, but needless to say, I do not let the 
firing bolt down upon the primer nor lock 
it down, either. If the safety was so de- 
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signed as to withdraw the bolt a trifle when 
turning it to “safe,” the action being closed 
and firing pin down, then this feature might 
be of value. My Savage (lever action) has 
a retractor or rebound spring on the firing 
bolt which holds the striker away from the 
primer so that it is not necessary to have or 
keep the action cocked all the time when a 
loaded cartridge is in the chamber. The 
half-cock arrangement on hammer guns 
serves the same purpose. [I cannot but think 


that I may some day unwittingly let down 
the firing bolt in my Krag onto the primer, 
by means of the very convenient knob, and 
all I can hope is that the barref may happen 
to be pointed where it can do no harm when 
the first jar or bump comes. 

Undoubtedly the bolt action has some ad- 
vantages, such as ease of dismounting, etc., 
but I do not believe it has the lever action 
“skinned to. death.” C. F. ALLEN. 

Rhode Island. 


An Expert’s Opinion of the New Savage Automatic 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Have recently had 
the satisfaction of shooting one of the new 
Savage automatic pistols, caliber .32, and am 
very well pleased with the results. The score 
which I made is not a very high one, but in 





Twenty-five shots with Savage pistol at 20 
yds.; outside ring, width, 8% in. 


view of the fact that it was shot in rapid 
fire time, 5 shots in 8 seconds, I believe it 
fairly creditable. The time quoted above is 


that which is used for all rapid fire in 
competitions of the Colorado National 


Guard. The target is a Standard American 
20 yard pistol target, and the shooting was 


done at that distance. I found only one dif- 
ficulty to contend with, and that was that 
the pistol shot about 6 inckes higher than 
point of aim at 20 yards, so to make a fairly 
good score and obtain a better. elevation | 
put a black paster about 6 inches under the 
bullseye and held on it. 

This gun being intended for speed and ac- 
curacy, was the reason [I chose the rapid 
class of fire as a test. I fired the first 15 
shots in strings of five, as I have the time 
of 5 shots in 8 seconds down fairly well 
(having shot that class of fire for several 
years), and the last ten shots in one string 
and although I did not time myself, yet I| 
feel fairly confident that all 10 shots were 
fired in 10 seconds. I was well pleased 
with results, as every one of the 25 shots 
hit the target. The matter of getting a bet- 
ter elevation can be easily remedied by a 
gunsmith, by having the front sight built 
up. The accuracy is very good and the re- 
coil is so little as to be scarcely noticed. 

I think it would be a handy pocket gun, 
on account of its small size and little 
weight, and excellent for protection of the 
home. Its mechanism is very simple, and 
a lady could use it without becoming gun 
shy, for it not being a heavy gun, and the 
recoil so slight, is a great point in its fa- 
vor. On account of its combining speed 
with accuracy and its easy manipulation, | 
think it everything to be desired. 

Colorado. ARTHUR SMITH, 

Troop “B,” C. N. G. 


More Dope for Hot Air Writers to Digest 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to the 
discussion now being participated in by 


some revolver shooters as to the possibility 
of hitting a turxey at 300 yards with a re- 
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volver of .38 or .44 caliber, I beg to state 
that such a feat (with adjustable sights) 
is not by any means such a star perform- 
ance as some of the “nom de plume” writ- 
ers would have the shooting fraternity be- 
lieve. I witnessed Captain A. H. Hardy’s 
shooting at the Denver Rifle Club range on 
March 6th, in which he scored 3 hits in 15 
shots, or an average of 1 hit in 5 shots. 

I was rather surprised that a shooter of 
his ability did not make a higher percent- 
age, but as he states, this fixed range class 
of fire is not his game, his work consisting 
chiefly of fancy shots and aerial stunts. I 
expect that some of the “doubting Thom- 
ases” will jump all over the captain’s rec- 
ord, because he shot at a paper target in 
place of a live turkey, but as live bird 
events are against the Colorado law, it was 
the best substitute to be had at that time. 
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tern of his turkey. Some of us, however, 
believe this image turkey, according to 
measurements would weigh about sixteen 
pounds, and as that is somewhat larger 
than generally used at turkey shoots, we 
believe a 12-pound bird would be a better 
average. 

One of the writers who signs himself “A. 
L. Iar,”’ wants to know where the wonderfu' 
adjustable sight is on the revolver—in the 
shooter’s eye, or in a bottle! He kad bet- 
ter wake, up, or, rather, sober up, go to a 
gun store, and see a revolver with adjust- 
able sights—and then he will not be so ea- 
ger to rush into print with his views‘on re- 
volver shooting and show his ignorance. 

Even if an adjustable sight was not used, 
but just the plain fixed or gutter sight, it 
would not be «n impossibility to shoot at 
300 yards with it, and neither would one 
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We, however, expect to have the nearest 
approach to the Kentucky turkey shoot 
some time in April, when we hope to have 
a turkey of 12 pounds’ weight (which is 
about the average size bird of a_ turkey 
shoot), skinned and stuffed and used for 
an official record turkey shoot. It is pro- 
posed to have the event given under the 
auspices of the Denver Rifle Club, whose 
board of directors have become interested 
in the discussion, and an official record will 
be made of every shot fired, nits and 
misses, and a fully detailed account will 
be sent for publication to Outdoor Life. - 

The Denver Rifle Club has about six 
members who are willing io gamble that 
they can average 20% hits; and from the 
form they now show in practice I think 
they would win. I, myself, in one of my 
best practice shoots, scored 12 hits in 30 
shots, made with a .38 caliber Smith & 
Wesson revolver with adjustable rear 
sight. This target was the exact size used 
by Captain Hardy in his test, for before he 
left the range on March 6th I took a pat- 





4. 5. 
have to overhold so that the object would 
be out of sight. By taking the fuil front 
sight, that is, the whole of the half moon, 
the bottom of which should be on a line 
with the top of the rear sight, it is possi- 
ble to hold on the object at 300 yards and 
get fairly good results. I will try for a rec- 
ord with this sight as soon as possible to 
prove that there are quite a number of men 
in this country yet who get into print about 
things they know little or nothing about. 
As most of the criticism comes froni Wash- 
ington, D. C., I believe it would not be amiss 
for some gun or ammunition company to 
send one of its representatives there, to 
demonstrate to the unbelieving infidels the 
possibilities of a modern revolver in capa- 
ble hands. The author of “Hot Air Shoot- 
ing” in an eastern shooting publication 
states that a turkey at 300 vards would be 
about the size of a humming bird at 25 
yards, or the equivalent of a 1-inch bulls- 
eye. We did not know that turkeys were 
standard sized, so many inches for so many 
yards! He further says: “How many men 
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of the greatest skill in the use of a revolver 
are willing to attempt to put one shot out 
of five in a 1-inch bullseye at 25 yards?” 

I enclose 5 targets, shot by me, on April 
6th, and witnessed by George Edwards, vice 
president of the Denver Rifle Club, to prove 
that the above is possible. Target is the 


Standard prone target used by the Colorado 
National Guard; 1-inch bullseye. 

I believe that absolutely no notice should 
be paid to any writer who has not the nerve 
to sign his proper name to any published 
communication criticising others, 

Colorado. ARTHUR SMITH, 

Denver Rifle Club 


An Interesting Subject 


(Although the following has been an- 
swered by letter, we imagine the subject 
mentioned will prove of exceptional interest 
to some of our readers who may be inclined 
to hand us their views for publication for 
the benefit of others, many of whom may be 
in search of information of a similar nature 
to that mentioned by Mr. Hyatt.—Editor). 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I should like to 
hear from some of the prominent rifle 
cranks as to what they would consider as 
proper dimensions of stock for a man of 5 
feet 10% inches high, with long arms and 
fairly long neck, thin face and generally 
slender. How much drop at comb and heel, 


and what length of stock, circumference of 
grip and general dimensions? I think there 
is a good deal in this question, and I think 
a rifle of proper dimensions and proportions 
fit has much to do with the class of shooting 
and enjoyment one is able to secure. 

A rifle that “fits” makes one feel like 
shooting and gives one such satisfaction as 
to be exhilarating. This also applies to any 
firearm. I should also like to hear from 
shotgun cranks about stock dimensions. 
Length of barrels and weights could also be 
discussed to advantage to us “would-be” 
cranks. HOWARD M. HYATT. 

Kansas City. 


Referred to Our Readers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Can some of your 
readers tell me through the Arms and Am- 
munition columns of Outdoor Life how the 
Znglish Webley and other foreign revolvers 
compare with our Colt and S. & W. arms?” 
Are they made of good material and are 
they hand or machine made? 

Okla. D. WIGGINS. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just finished 
reading an article in the December number 
of Recreation in which it is stated “the dif- 
ference between peep and open sights is 
that one is a trifle more accurate and the 
other decidedly faster.” I should like to 
ask whether this statement is correct for 
the majority of users; are the open sights 
decidedly faster? I have used the gold bead 


and peep for a number of years and have 
been able to kill rabbits on the run with 
them, but have always found them trouble- 
some and expensive, as one has to buy a 
new set of sights for each new rifle, and if 
I thought the above statement was correct 
would stop using them and learn over again 
with the open sights. © 

I am sure that many hunters have often 
wondered about this matter, and if possi- 
ble, would be glad to have it settled. The 
use I refer to in the above is for general 
game use, especially moving game. 

“EL PASO.” 

P.S. Someone asked about getting guns 
into Mexico in your magazine a month or 
so ago. Since the revolution this is quite 
out of the question. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


W. A, P., Gales Ferry, Conn.—As [I will 
require an extra long range rifle in my busi- 
ness, viz., shooting and trapping wolves and 
coyotes and as I am undecided as to what 
make and caliber to get for that purpose, I 
would like to ask your opinion. Understand, 
I want the longest range rifle made (Ameri- 
can). I was thinking of getting a .25-35 
Remington autoloading rifle, as I like that 
action best, but I was afraid it might not 
kill a coyote at extreme long range. What 
do you think of this rifle and cartridge for 
the purpose mentioned? Also please tell 
me what make and caliber rifle you would 
choose if you were intending hunting and 
trapping these animals. 


Answer.—If you desire the longest ranged 


American-made rifle, you could do no better 
than to select the ’95 model Winchester 
made for the ’06 New Springfield cartridge. 
As you have asked the writer’s opinion as 
to what rifle he would choose for the game 
mentioned, he desires to say that, from his 
experience in hunting the animals mentioned, 
he would not want such a powerful arm, how- 
ever, for such shooting, having derived best 
results from a .30-30 Winchester. This has 
been due principally to his having used that 
arm more for this purpose than others. He 
knows of others equally successful using 
other makes, such as the Savage .303, .30-30 
Marlin and Remington automatics. He be- 
lieves that you will find it unnecessary to 
use a rifle of greater power than these; in 
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fact, a light repeating rifle of .25-35 caliber 
will prove entirely satisfactory for wolf and 
coyote shooting. 


William H. Smith, Spokane, Wash.— 
Which has the highest velocity and greatest 
energy, the S. & W. single-shot pistol shoot- 
ing the .22 L. R. cartridge or the Colt revol- 
ver shooting the .22 W. R. F. cartridge? 
Which would you consider the best for tar- 
get and hunting, and all around use? 


Answer.—With U. M. C. make cartridges, 
smokeless powder, the .22 W. R. F. Colt re- 
volver with six-inch barrel, gives a muzzle 
velocity of 900 F. S. Muzzle energy eighty- 
one foot pounds. Loaded with “Lesmok” 
powder, muzzle velocity 850 F. S.; energy, 
seventy-two foot pounds. Smith & Wesson 
single-shot pistol, ten-inch barrel, smokeless 
cartridges; muzzle velocity, 920 F. S. Muz- 
zle energy, seventy-five foot pounds. Loaded 
with “Lesmok” powder; muzzle velocity, 1,- 
010 F. S.; energy ninety-one foot pounds. 
For the purposes you mention we would far 
rather have the Colt revolver, this due to 
its placing six shots at the shooter’s dis- 
posal instead of one. 

-“38,” Pueblo, Colo.—Can one obtain a sin- 
gle-shot Winchester or Stevens rifle cham- 
bered for the ’06 cartridge? Would a twenty- 
gauge shotgun be a good all-around gun for 
use in Arkansas? 


Answer.—No; neither of the makers men- 
tioned can supply single-shot rifles cham- 
bered for the 06 Springfield cartridge. We 
think a full choked twenty-gauge shotgun 
should prove quite satisfactory for much of 
the game to be found in Arkansas. Perhaps 
some of our readers living in that state can 
hand us their views. 


Floyd White, Lead, S. D.—Can you give 
the ballistics for the Krag carbine using 220- 
grain bullet? Also with the 190-grain Spit- 
zer bullet? 


Answer.—Velocity of Krag carbine at 
muzzle 1,920 F. S.; energy at 100 yards, 1,- 
432 foot pounds; penetration about forty- 
three one-inch pine boards; free recoil in 
foot pounds, 7.01; maximum range, 4,016 
yards; chamber pressure about 38,000 
pounds per square inch. We do not know 
the velocity or energy obtained with the 
Spitzer bullet when fired in the Krag car- 
bine, but the 190-grain sharp-pointed bullet 
of Winchester make when fired in the ’95 
model Winchester .30-40 rifle gives a veloc- 
ity of 2,350 F. S. and an energy of 2,331 
foot pounds. 


E. W. Goedjen, Chicago, [1l.—wWill you 
kindly inform me as to the following: Which 
is the harder hitting gun, the Savage .303 or 
the .82 Winchester Special? What gun is 
used mostly for hunting mountain lion, 
black bear and mpose? 
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Answer.—We give you such figures as we 
happen to have, but as some of these are 
several years old, they may not be abso- 
lutely reliable, for the loading is occasional- 
ly changed by the cartridge manufactures. 
Velocity .303 Savage, twenty-six-inch barrel, 
2,000 F. S.; energy, 1,583 foot pounds. 
Twenty-two-inch Savage saddle gun, veloc- 
ity, 1,861 F. S.; energy, 1,460 foot pounds. 
Twenty-inch Savage Featherweight, velocity, 
1,832 F. S.; energy, 1,401 foot pounds; ve- 
locity .32 Winchester Special, twenty-six- 
inch barrel, 2,050 F. S.; energy, 1,586 foot 
pounds; velocity twenty-inch .32 Winchester 
Special carbine, 1,990 F. S.; energy, 1,495 
foot pounds. It would be difficult to answer 
your last question with any certainty of be- 
ing right, but it would probably be not far 
from the facts to state that for mountain 
lion and black bear rifles of the .30-30 class 
are probably used more than others, while 
for moose rifles of greater power are more 
generally used. For this game the follow- 
ing H. P. calibers are quite popular with 
many: .30-40, .303 British, .33, .35 and .405, 
while many are still tinding some of the old 
black powder calibers suitable for them 
when hunting moose. Among these hunters 
will still be found the .44-40, the .45-70, .45- 
80 and occasionally a .50-110 and .50-100. 


C. W. Henderson, M.D., Huntington, N. Y. 
—Being a country doctor it is necessary for 
me to carry a revolver. I am very anxious 
to get a good small arm, automatic or re- 
volver, that will not be too heavy for me to 
carry and at the same time one that I can 
practice at the target and know it will 
shoot where it is pointed. [ want one of 
fairly large caliber, as I have often had to 
stop very large dogs that took a sudden dis- 
like to my being out late at night. I thought 
you might suggest a make that would suit 
my purpose. So long as [ intend getting 
one I want a good one that I can depend 
upon, both for accurate shooting and carry- 
ing. I do not care how large a caliber it is 
—the larger the better. 


Answer.—For your purpose we think that 
you could do no better in choosing a re- 
volver than to get a Colt Police Positive 
Special, chambered for the 38 S. & W. 
Special cartridges, revolver to have four- 
inch barrel. This is the lighest revolver 
made with which we are acquainted, using 
such a powerful cartridge, and while the 
barrel is rather short for strictly target 
work, it will be about the best for the two 
purposes you mention that we could sug- 
gest. With this revolver you need never 
hesitate using it on the largest and most vi- 
cious of dogs. If you should decide on an 
automatic, the Savage .32 or Pocket Model 
.88 Colt should be found quite satisfactory. 
The latter arm is, of course, the most pow- 
erful, but for convenience in carrying the 
Savage, being smaller, has the advantage, 
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A Suggestion— Use Sparrows for Trap Shooting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Have just read in 
January number of “Our” magazine a very 
interesting article in the Mixed Bag depart- 
metn in regard to protecting birds and trees, 
by John Davey, especially touching on that 
pest of the civilized world, the English spar- 
row. 

The work of Mr. Davey is indeed a 
worthy one, and if he will allow me, I will 
make a suggestion. In Australia, my native 
home, the English sparow is as great a pest 
as in the United States, and the people rec- 
ogniez the harm it does. The farmer fights 
it with poison as also the orchardist; the 
sportsmen also do their share, and that 
brings me back to the above-mentioned sug- 


we also had the sparrow, so the sportsmen 
hit on the plan of paying so much per head, 
alive, for sparrows, to the boys who would 
catch them; thus sprung up a_ warfare 
against the chirping little devils. The boys 
catch plenty of them, the gun clubs buying 
them for a few cents per head, and say, if 
you want something that will make the gun 
man hustle, just get a live pigeon trap and 
some sparows and try it. I believe there is 
now also a premium paid for sparrow eggs. 
Get the smal boy and the sportsman war- 
ring on the sparow and you’ve got two good 
fighters that will sure help you out some in 
protecting our song birds, who in turn will. 
when protected and allowed to increase, 


gestion. Until a few years ago we always fight the insects that damage and kill the 
had live pigeon matches. Pigeons became trees. J. B. TIGHE. 
expensive, then came the clay-pigeon, but Mexico. 

A Cartridge Collector 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed on page 
272 of the March issue of your magazine, 
that there is the statement made of mal- 
lards alighting on the thick branches of a 
tree. I never saw or heard of web-footed 
birds alighting in trees. 

A great many people have hobbies of 
making collections of one thing or other. 
Many collect stamps, some arrow heads, 
some guns, but I have never heard of any- 
one making a collection of cartridges. That 


is what I have been doing for the last two or 
three years. No hardware store is willing 
to break boxes, which is all right, so I have 
had to ask for them when [ have met any- 
one with a gun using a kind of cartridge 
which I have not. I have only about 60 
kinds, and I cannot get hold of many kinds 
that I want. A collection of cartridges is 
as interesting to me as a collection of guns 
would be. What do others think of this? 
Washington. A SUBSCRIBER. 


A Trapper’s Advice on Tanning Hides 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a reader and 
glancing over your “Mixed Bag” depart- 
ment, I find a letter from Ed Baneford in- 
quiring about fleshing and preparing hides, 
pelts and furs, and as my experience ex- 
tends over forty years as trapper and hunter 
and having to care for our pelts so as to 


530 . 


_insure the best returns, I will gladly give 


instructions. 

First, to flesh and remove transparent 
skin, soak by laying in stream or pail for 
three to five hours any fresh-skinned hide. 
Then take out and stretch, head toward you, 
over a round 6-inch pole slanting from your 

















middle down. Press your stomach against 
head and use the back of a drawing knife— 
that a file has been drawn over—flat, like 
sharpening skates. Press this on flesh side 
and push down gently at first and carefully 
on edges. This will remove all that should 
come off. The wetter and fresher the hide 
the easier removed. In pulling film when 
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hide is dry you are liable to loosen the roots 
of fur of choice hides. | advise salting, 
whether ready to tan or not, as it sets the 
fur and prevents hides from tainting. If 
you have time tan your deer hides; it is a 
simple process. I will be pleased to answer 
any other questions I can. 
Norrie, Colo. Ss. J. BARTLETT. 


Other Tips on Tanning 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to Edward 
Baneford’s query in the March Outdoor Life 
regarding salting and tanning of hides, I 
would say I have used the fellowing method 
on coyote skins with success: 

First—Clean all blood and dirt from hide 
by soaking in water. 

Second—Rub fine salt into flesh side. 
Double the skin, fur side out, roll it up and 
let it lie over night. 


Third—Work over a beam with a scraper 


to remove all flesh and fal. 

Fourth—Soak in following solution for 
three or four days: One quart of salt boiled 
in a gallon of water, then 1 ounce sulphuric 
acid added. 

Fifth—Partially dry skin and work over 
beam to break up the fibre,.and continue 
treatment intermittently until skin is com- 
pletely dry. 

I believe that the above is from some of 
Kephart’s writings, but having copied it so 


long ago, I have forgotten. Best results are 
obtained with fresh hides and if one were 
intending to keep hide some time before 
tanning, I believe the best method would be 
to simply dry it in the shade, after cleaning 
it as much as possible. Salt draws the 
blood. 

The “thin, loose, transparent skin,” of 
which Brother Baneford speaks, is easily re- 
moved when scraping in the above method. 

In the January issue Ernest Arthens and 
Harold Scheave speak of cutching a hound 
in a trap without it being injured. I have 
frequently caught dogs in Newhouse No. 4% 
wolf traps and if they were found before 
several hours’ imprisonment, a slight swell- 
ing would be the only result. After a dog 
has been caught once in a trap he seems to 
realize that the best thing he can do is to 
wait as patiently as possible for help. 

Colorado, WILLARD A. CLARKE. 


A Cyclist on His Wheel Soars in a Balloon 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I had a singular ex- 
perience this morning and did what no bi- 
cycle rider ever did, probably, for I went 
up in a balloon on my bicycle, ascending to 
a height of 2,000 feet. The wheel was lifted 
up into the basket of the big balloon and, 
seated on’ the saddle, I soared skywards. 
The panorama of this beautiful city (Los 
Angeles) was spread out below me in grand 


style. I was above the world, looking down 
on common humanity. I enjoyed it greatly. 
It was the Illinois in which I ascended, which 
holds the world’s record of 790 miles in 11 
hours, and which won the international race 
in 1906. It holds 78,000 cubic feet of gas 
and was held down by a cable of 2,200 feet. 
The balloon a few years ago was rechris- 
tened the “Globe.” E. A. WEED. 
California. 


Steelhead Fishing in California 


A correspondent sends us thw rollowing: 
“James Harper, the postmaster of Pacific 
Grove, is the champion angler ot the Monte- 
rey Peninsula when it comes to getting steel- 
heads. Yesterday he had a few spare mo- 
In a 


ments and went out after steelheads. 


couple of hours he had caught twenty-five 
as fine steelheads as was ever taken out 
of the bay, weighing 45 pounds, averaging 
from 1% to 3 pounds each. The highest 
number any fisherman ever caught before in 
Monterey Bay was eighteen.” 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state, 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such 


information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Capt. Kleinschmidt Defends His Statements 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The latter part of 
my article in your January issue was writ- 
ten for the purpose of giving information 
and answering queries regarding the outfit- 
ting of hunting trips to Alaska. I have re- 
ceived rumerous such questions and you 
yourself have forwarded to me letters from 
sportsmen asking for information. Regard- 
ing the cost, I quoted the two extremes and 
then chose a medium outfit, unconscious of 
offending anyone or encountering a person 
with a chip on his shouider. I did not 
criticise Mr. von Gutmann as a sportsman 
nor find fault with his method of hunting. 
I merely showed at what expense and lux- 
ury a hunt can be had in Alaska. I here- 
with quote the paragraph in full: 

“You can step up your transformer of 
camp !ife and luxuries to as high a voltage 
of expense as you can afford. An Austrian 
(von Gutmann) came last summer to Alaska 
hunting in the elaborate style of European 
royalty. He chartered the steamer ‘Tran- 
sit’ for $10,000 and had his private secre- 
tary, physician, head forester, taxidermist 


and a retinue of servants with him. While 
hunting on 


Kenai he employed nearly a 


hundred guides and beaters who drove the 
moose in bands past him.” 

The sentence “hunted in the style of Euro- 
pean royalty and had his private secretary, 
head forester, taxidermist, etc., with him,” 
was the first attacked by Mr. Tose, Mr. 
Tose claiming they were not in their pro- 
fessional capacity, but as guests alone. | 
do not think any reader of. Outdoor Life 
particularly cares whether they were in 
their professional capacity or not. When Il 
wrote the above sentence my mind dwelt 
upon an incident I saw on the “Transit” at 
Nome. Mr. von Gutmann told his head for- 
ester (guest) to get his rifle. The “guest” 
brought a .22, loaded it and handed it cocked 
to Mr. von Gutmann. Mr. von Gutmann took 
a shot at a sea gull, then handed the gun 
back to the “guest.” The “guest” threw 
out the shell, reloaded it and handed the 
gun again to Mr. von Gutmann. Mr. von 
Gutmann took another shot at the gull and 
then again handed the gun to the “guest.” 
This precisely illustrates the style of Euro- 
pean royalty. This service is usually per- 
formed by the head forester (oberforster), 
not a guest. 























The other sentence attacked, that von 
Gutmann “hired guides and beaters,’ I had 
from information received a few months 
later when hunting on Kenai. Mr. Tose 
says he “still hunted” the moose. I was 
told that he sat down in an advantageous 
place and when his men drove the moose 
past him he selected his game. This also 
is the style of European royalty hunting. 
The statement is easy to believe by anyone 
who knows the Kenai moose country and 
takes into consideration how many moose 
must be looked over before finding a 68- 
inch and 72-inch spread in four days, and 
knows the European ideal of hunting with- 
out exertion. Mr. von Gutmann hunted 
right royally and paid right royally for his 
sport and I have nothing against him. | 
don’t think anyone else beside Mr. Tose 
saw in the whole paragraph an “unwarrant- 
ed statement for one sportsman to make re- 
garding another” or “saw fit to retract a 
statement in the interest of sport and fair 
play.” He also might find himself in his 
defense of Mr. von G., to be on the wrong 
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side of the fence, a moose hunt with guides 
and beaters being considered a real sports- 
manlike hunt by European aristocracy, our 
own methods being regarded as plebeian. 

Have I seen a band of moose in the rut- 
ting season? No, but I can take Mr. Tose 
to Kenai, have him sit down at the head of 
a creek near Moose Pass, Trout Lake or the 
Chicaloon Flats, have three or four men be 
gin at the lower end of a creek, walking 
up to the head, and drive up to him a 
“band,” (‘“‘string,” band), of from three to 
ten moose, rutting season, cr any other sea- 
son. 

I heard no condemnation regarding Mr. 
von Gutmann’s method of hunting, whether 
he stalked the moose or had some one 
drive them up to him; on the contrary the 
Kenai and Nome would welcome 
many more such sportsmen 

Give my regards and regrets to Mr. Tose 
for his charitable expression “giving 
credit of having been misinformed.” He puts 
it mildly. F. E. KLEINSCHMIDT. 

Washington. 


guides 


me 


A Pioneer’s Bear Story 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It was in June, 
1868, that I came to Colorado and took up 
a small ranch in the eastern part of the 
state, in what is known as the Red Rock 
country. Not far from here lived an old 
Englishman who made a small living by 
hunting and trapping, and occasionally sell- 
ing a few hogs which he raised. 

One day he complained to me of the dis- 
appearance of his animals one by one, until 
the last one had been taken, and we deter- 
mined if possible to find the thief. I went 
with him to the pen where the hogs had 
been kept, and upon investigation found a 
number of bear tracks in and about the 
enclosure, also the remainder of his largest 
hog concealed in a nearby thicket, and, of 
course, we knew the bear would return that 
night to finish his meal. 

Close to the stream grew a small clump 
of cottonwood trees. In the branches of one 
of these I constructed a rough board seat, 
then, not relishing a possible fight with a 
wounded bear, placed a steel trap at a con- 
venient spot, where the animal could not 
well miss it in case I failed in my attempt 
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to kill him. Then I returned to my cabin 
to await the coming of evening. 

As soon as darkness began to fall I went 
quietly down to my retreat, stood my gun 
against the tree while [ clambered up 
among the branches, reaching as [ did so 
for my gun. The trigger caught, and, 
“Bang!” I thought for an instant my time 
had come, but finding myself uninjured and 
no damage done more serious than a bullet 
hole in the rim of my hat, I sat down in the 
tree to await results. 

The night was still and warm and every 
spare minute was occupied in fighting mos- 
quitoes. The bright stars glittered overhead 
and the absence of the moon was a point 
in my favor. 

I had not long to wait before I heard a 
“splash! splash!’—the bear was crossing 
the creek, and walked unconcernediy over 
to where his feast lay hiddeu by the under- 
brush. I could hear him rake the boughs 
off; then I knew by the- crunching and 
cracking of the bones that he was thorough- 
ly enjoying his meal. 

Breathless, I waited unti! I could discern 
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a black spot a short distance away. Having 
previously tied a strip of white cloth around 
the barrel of my Wincheste), I easily sight- 
ed it on the dark object and blazed away! 

One fierce outcry was all that broke the 
stillness. “Now,” thought l, “What have i 
done?” Had I killed him or was he only 
playing ‘possum, as [I had heard of bears 
doing sometimes when only slightly wound- 
ed? 

I waited [I don’t know how long; it 
seemed hours. Then [ let out two or three 
Indian war whoops, thinking that might 
raise him, but not a stir save the rustle of 
the leaves overhead; and the sound of my 
voice died away in the stillness of the 
night. 

I planted two more shots into the dark- 
ness, and still no sound. It was not yet 
midnight, and I did not like to think of 
spending the rest of the night on my lofty 
perch, so cautiously climbed down, keeping 
my right hand on a hatchet which I had put 
into my coat pocket, in case of a hand-to- 
hand conflict with him. Stealthily 1 crept 
up to where he lay, and must confess my 
knees shook a little. I touched him lightly 
with the end of my Winchester. He lay 
perfectly rigid. Then growing suddenly 
brave, I punched him two or three times 
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and decided he must he dead, so shoulder- 
ing my gun, I walked up to the English- 
man’s cabin and told him I had killed the 
bear. 


It was just past midnight. We couldn’t 
wait till morning, but got horses and wagon 
ready and were soon at the scene of inter- 
est. There he lay, just as I had teft him 
two hours before, and by the dim rays of an 
old lantern which we had brought with us 
we worked for an hour or two getting him 
into the wagon, to accomplish which the 
back wheels were removed and the wagon 
lowered to the ground. 


He was a large animal, his body complete- 
ly filling the wagon. We reached the cabin 
before daybreak, proud of the night’s ad- 
venture. Returning to the spot the next 
afternoon, my heart was raised in a silent 
prayer of thankfulness that, during the ex- 
citement of the night before neither of us 
had stepped into that steel trap which had 
been entirely forgotten. 

I am an old man now, and have spent 
much of my young life among the noble 
Rockies, seeing a good many bear from time 
to time, but this was the first, last and only 
one I ever killed. GLENN ROWLAND. 

Colorado. 


Reply to A Criticism—A Trip of Adventure 


I am leaving here (Seattle) about May 
ist, or earlier if we can get the new boat 
finished. I am taking a moving picture 
camera along and received a wire today to 
procure a group of kadiaks, polars, walrus 
and seal for the Carnegie Museum of Pitts- 
burg. 

My itinerary will be through the Inside 
Passage, taking glaciers, waterfalls, volca- 
noes. We stop at Kadiak, Pablof Bay, Uni- 


mak Island, the Bogoslof group of volcanic 
islands, Pribilog Islands, St.. Matthew’s Is- 
land, Nome, and thence into the Arctic 
along the Siberian coast, and will attempt 
to land at Wrangel Island and go as far as 
the Kolinusk or Kolima River. 

We are taking two cages along and will 
rope Polar bears. Last year we could have 
easily gotten them alive if we had had 
cages. F. E. KLEINSCHMIDT. 

Washington. 


A Hot Report to a Lamentable Criticism 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to the 
criticism of Mr. W. G. Buehner of Wyoming 
regarding article written by me and appear- 
ing in the October number of your maga- 
zine, would say that I am somewhat sur- 
prised to know of a man living in Wyoming 
who thinks he knows enough to write of 


hunting for publication, yet who doesn’t 
know of such a station as Midvale, Mont., 
located twelve miles east of the main range 
of the Rocky Mountains, on the Great 


Northern Railroad, Which place is one of the 
widest known stopping points on the road 
as a game _ section. 


And Mr. Buehner 




















doesn’t know that the Burlington runs a 
train daily from Seattle east over the G. N. 
track! 

The Big Horn Basin and Pompeii’s Pillar 
are both noted game sections, especially for 
sheep and grizzly bear, and are at the head 
of the Two Medicine River, about twenty- 
one miles north of the G. N. Railway line, 
which section is to be one of the centers of 
attraction of the Glacier National Park, I 
wish to ask Mr. Buehner if he never saw 
Mr. Dawson’s “ad” in Outdoor Life as a 
guide, located at Midvale for the past 
twelve years, doing guiding for hunting par- 
ties? 

I would also like to ask Mr. Dawson why 
he didn’t tell the people long ago that there 
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wasn’t such a place as Midvale if our 
friend, Mr. Buehner has been asleep all 
these years. 

Mr. Buehner’s criticism is to be over- 
looked, but this business of getting on a 
high place to crow is too much like a ban- 
tam and doesn’t look good to people who 


. know something about other sections be- 


side their own back yard. 

I trust you will find place in your valued 
magazine for these few words. 

Montana. CLYDE COBB. 





{Mr. Buehner’s criticism is to be regret- 
ted, as well as our own laxity in allowing 
it to appear as written without looking up 
a map of the country for verification of his 
statements.—Editor.] 


Hunting Caribou with the .22 


S. S. Dora, at Sea, Alaska, 
January 18, 1911. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing a 
photo of Nicolai Creeveden and a 2-year-old 
caribou which lies just where it fell after 
being shot. 

Creeveden is our pantry man and store 
keeper on the Str. Dora. (Probably Dr. An- 
derson and Judge Williams remember him.) 


The rifle was mine, a little single-shot .22 
Stevens, retailing at $4 or $5. Ammunition 
was .22 long, black powder; distance, 157 
paces (walking over tundra.) 

Two shots were fired. The first struck 
in the loin, the bullet lodging against the 
spine and bringing the animal. to earth. 
The second was fired at cioser range, and 
penetrated the brain. 

We were lying for shelter behind Unimak 








NICOLAI CREEVEDEN AFTER BRINGING 





DOWN A CARIBOU AT 157 PACES (HIS PACES) 
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Island, September, 1910—Bering Sea side. 
The following day a party again went ashore 
and Creeveden shot and killed another 
young caribou with the same rifle at fifty 
paces, striking it in the loin, as in the first 
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instance. Creeveden, his caribou and the 
rifle are shown in the photo at the scene 
of the first afternoon’s hunt. (It looks to 
me like pretty good work for a toy gun.) 
J. E. THWAITES. 


Who Wants To Go To Greenland For A Hunt? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am leaving New 
York about the 6th of June for Tromso, 
Norway, where my expedition starts July 
ist for the eastern coast of Greenland for 
polar bear, walrus and musk ox. There 
will be five “guns” in the party. I have 
one place yet to fill and am trying to locate 
a sportsman who is also a good. surgeon, 
who would wish to make this trip, and 
thought I might reach some one through the 
pages of your magazine who would want 
to go. All information can be had by writ- 
ing me in care of the Globe Theatre, New 


York City, N. Y. I should say the trip would 
cost at least $2,000. We will return to 
Tromso about August 10th. 

FRED A. STONE. 


[Mr. Stone is himself an accomplished 
sportsman. He has accompanied his broth- 
er-in-law, Rex Beach, on a trip to Alaska, 
owns the Fred A. Stone shooting park of 
Denver, where he was raised, and is of the 
well-known combination, Montgomery and 
Stone, that made “The Red Mill” so popu- 
lar.—Editor.] 


Driving the Wyoming Elk to Better [?] Feeding Grounds 


The expected has happened. It has come 
to pass. It is done, gone and didded. It 
is all over but the shouting and devising 
the particular method of whacking up the 
money where it will do the least good. The 
people of Jackson’s Hole have a good, re- 
liable hunch every time the state legislature 
meets that some damphool legislation in 
regard to the game will be enacted—and 
they are seldom disappointed—the Eleventh 
was no exception to the rule, but trotted 
along and went their predecessors several 
better in the foolish line. This time they 
have appropriated the modest sum of 5,- 
000 cast-iron simoleons to be devoted to the 
purpose of finishing up the job of exter- 
minating the elk—a job which, under the 
administration of previous state game war- 
dens, is already well under way. We have 
not as yet learned the exact plans of the 
wise men who put this joker through the 
law-mill as to the means to be employed, 
but it is given out that it will be by trying 
to “drive a certain number of the superflu- 
ous elk now in the Jackson’s Hole country 
to other ranges where they will have plenty 
of feed and will not annoy the ranchers.” 
Beautifully simple, don’t it? It is—to per- 
sons who do not know any more about elk 
than those who are enthusiastic over this 


movement. Wonder if any of the origina- 
tors ever had any experience in “driving” 
elk? The question is not hard to answer: 
they did not. To be sure, these learned (7?) 
lawmakers may have devised some plan 
which has never occurred to the people 
here who have been trying to drive them 
at least 100 feet away from their haystacks 
every winter for twenty years or more, and 
in that case it may work. The ranchers 
here will watch the experiment with inter- 
est in the hope that they may learn the se- 
cret of “driving” elk and thus get rid of the 
winter job of sleeping in their haystacks. 
We want to be on the ground when Uncle 
Sam’s “swaddies” start with their first trail 
herd of elk. It will be worth going many, 
many miles to see, and all other hardships 
which may come incident to the trip to wit- 
ness the performance. Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West will be a game of parlor croquinole 
along side of it; and the performance will 
last until the elk are run to death—when a 
part of the scheme for which the $5,000 
was set aside will be accomplished. Sepa- 
rate the herds and drive a certain part of 
the elk out every fall when they are fat and 
strong? It is to laugh. And the more a 


person looks at some of the absurd schemes 
by which the state throws away its good 























money in an endeavor to get out of the only 
real method of saving its game—by winter 
feeding—the more one is inclined to think 
that the motto which adorns the title page 
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of Puck—“What Fools These Mortals Be”— 
is highly appropriate to a majority of the 
people who make the laws in Wyoming.— 
Jackson’s Hole (Wyo.) Courier. 


The Wyoming Elk Situation 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to the ar- 
ticle of Mr. S. N. Leek in the April num- 
ber of Outdoor Life in regard to the dis- 
tress of the Wyoming elk, would say that 
we, the undersigned, are very much inter- 
ested and hope that Mr. Leek can agitate 
the public in general through his articles 
so that some means may be devised for 


the material benefit of these starving ani- 


mals. HOWARD M. GOUNDER, 
PAUL LUTZ, 
JAMES H. HARRIS, 
Penn. L. A. WESTERVELT. 


[These gentlemen and others of our 
readers will be glad to know that, although 
late, relief came from both the state of 
Wyoming and the federal government.— 
Editor.] ; 


Game Notes 


Harry Petrie, an old Denver sportsman, 
now located at Golconda, Nev., writes un- 
der date of March 25: “Am getting located 
on various shooting grounds. Hear of great 
prospects for deer, antelope, ducks, sage- 
hens, etc., with a little trout fishing by 
way of variety. The sheep boss for the 
company killed a big Canada lynx near here 
recently, just after Mr. Lynx had killed nine 
nice fat lambs for his evening meal.” 


The bill, fathered by Dr. C. A. Barron 
and Ralph Mussina, (sportsmen of Williams- 
port, Pa.) abolishing the bear trap, has 
passed both the senate and the house at 
Harrisburg. Messrs. Barron and Mussina 
took up the fight on the grounds that the 
use of the trap was brutal and unsports- 
manlike. The measure received hearty 
support in both houses. It is believed that 
the law will increase considerably the num- 
ber of bear in that region. 


Nearly 500 wild squirrels from Vermont 
have lately been turned loose in Central 
Park, New York, the gift of Mrs. A. F. 
Smith, a wealthy society woman, who for 
more than fourteen years has visited the 
park daily to scatter hickory nuts and other 
food to the squirrels and birds. Employes 
of the park know her as the “squirrel lady,” 
and it is not uncommon to see a hundred 
squirrels following in her path. During the 
last few years hundreds of squirrels have 
been killed in Central Park by automobiles, 


and restocking became necessary to pre- 
vent extinction of the remaining animais. 
Last fall Mrs. Smith had 125 squirrel houses 
built and placed in the trees in the park 


Extract from letter by Herbert Lee, dated 
Tenakee, Alaska, March 18, 1911. “Com- 
pared with last winter, the deer in this sec- 
tion of Alaska at least have fared very 
well indeed. I have had opportunity to 
observe several miles of beach in a pretty 
good deer territory—and have seen only one 
dead one on the beach. At this time last 
year there were hundreds of carcasses 
along the beaches. We are having warm 
rains—the snow is fast melting—so I think 
they are pretty safe now. In three or four 
weeks we will be looking for the bears.” 


“Who won that prize fight that was ar- 
ranged between Jim Jeffries and Jack John- 
son?” inquired Jack Tansey, one of two 
prospectors, who, gaunt, ragged, travel- 
stained and weary arrived at Copper Center, 
near Valdez, Alaska, recently. Tansey and 
his partner, Jack Foster, have lived in the 
primeval wilderness at the head of the Ma- 
tanuska river and Tansina glacier for eleven 
months. Their life during this time has 
been replete with hardship and adventure 
and for months they have subsisted on the 
game which fell to their rifles. The ques- 


tion, “Can Jeff come back?” has been one 
of the chief topics of conversation while in 
the hills. 




















Off to the Arctic Circle in a Motor Boat 


Before our June issue is out our Mr. J. A. Ricker will have started on his trip to Nome, 


Alaska, via the Arctic Circle. 


We have an especially pleasing announcement to make in 


this respect, namely, that Mr. Joseph Ingersol, a prominent sportsman and business man 


of Southern California, (also a motor boatist, 


automobilist and champion pistol shot ), will 


accompany Mr. Ricker on the journey, in place of Mrs. Ricker, who has decided that the 


trip would be too strenuous for her. 


While Mrs. Ricker is inured to the hardships of ordi- 


nary hunting and fishing trips, yet should any hard luck betake the little expedition she 


would hardly be as able to cope with the difficulties as a man. 


In the selection of a part- 


ner for the trip we believe that Mr. Ricker has made a wise choice in Mr. Ingersol, 


It is the purpose of Mr. Ricker to start from Tacoma about May 10th. 


An itinerary of 





J. A. RICKER. 


JOSEPH INGERSOL. 


the trip was published in our March number, but for the benefit of those who may not have 
seen that announcement, it may be well to state that Mr. Ricker’s route will be via Juneau 
and Skagway (by the Inside Passage), White Horse, down the Yukon River via Dawson, 
Fairbanks, the Arctic Circle to St. Michaels, and across the bay to Nome. They will return 
by one of the best boats run by the Alaska Steamship Co. from Nome to Seattle. 

A 24-foot motor boat christened “The Outdoor Life’ will be used. About three months 
are expected to be consumed in the journey. Mr. Ricker will take extended notes and a 
good camera for photographs, to be used in a serial story that he will write exclusively for 
Outdoor Life on the trip. 

His many friends (and those of Mr. Ingersol, too) join us in wishing these two sturdy 
sportsman-adventurers God-speed and a safe return on this trip, which will not be free 
from hardships by any means; but which when completed will be an indestructible monu- 
ment for centuries to their courage, pluck and perseverance, 


Wouldn’t You Like to Go On a Camping Trip to the Big Game Country? 


Jackson Hole, Wyoming, is a region about 
sixty by seventy miles, of beautiful valleys, 
rough mountain ranges, rushing rivers and 
placid lakes. It has three immense moun- 
tain ranges, containing peaks never climbed 
and cafions never explored. It embraces 
lakes too numerous to mention, and swift. 
turbulent streams, all teeming with trout. 
It has waterfalls in great numbers of un- 
known height and pools of unknown depth. 
It has lakes recently formed by sinking land 
and by sliding mountains. It has caves of 
unknown extent, wild animal life in consid- 
erable variety and great numbers and it has 
the greatest number of wapiti in existence, 
where they may be seenin thousands on their 
summer range, It has mineral springs in 
great variety, hot and cold, It has an un- 
usually pleasant climate for summer camp- 
ng. 
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In my residence here of twenty-two years 
of continuous camping trips I have seen a 
portion of the wonders of this country, and 
have climbed a few of the mountain peaks 
and penetrated a few of the dark and forbid- 
ding cafions. I have hunted the sheep upon 
the lofty mountains, the elk and bear in the 
timber and among the hills, and have shot 
ducks about the ponds, chickens in the val- 
leys and caught trout from the streams—not 
for the sake of killing, for I love wild na- 
ture, and would rather shoot an animal with 
the camera and leave it alive for others to 
enjoy than to shoot it with a gun and leave 
it dead for others to regret. I have enjoyed 
all this, and that others who love wild nature 
may enjoy it I would like to take them on 
a camping trip this summer, 

Write me for full information. 

Jackson, Wyo. Ss. N. LEEK. 














The Art of Revolver Shooting, (revised edi- 
tion), by Walter Winans; 350 pages; liber- 
ally illustrated; $5.00; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 


One of the premier revolver shots of the 
world, and for many years recognized as an 
authority on the sport, there is no man more 
capable of handling this subject than Mr. 
Winans. And he has handled his work from 
the first edition in a dignified, masterful 
manner, befitting one of his rank and class 
in the shooting world. The author’s stand- 
ing may be more clearly understood when it 
is stated that he is credited with the follow- 
ing titles: Chevalier of the Imperial Russian 
Order of St. Stanislaus; Olympic Champion for 
double rifle shooting in 1908; Revolver Cham- 
pion, five years, National Rifle Association of 
Great Britain; seven years of the South Lon- 
don Rifle Club, and ten years of the North 
London Rifle Club; one year dueling pistol 
champion at Gastinne-Renettes, Paris; vice- 
president of the National Rifle Association of 
Great Britain; member of the United States 
Revolver Association and of Le Pistolet Club 
of’Paris; president of Ashford Rifle Club, etc. 
Mr. Winans had the good fortune of receiv- 
ing the instruction and personal advice and 
help of probably the greatest revolver and 
pistol shot who has ever lived—the late 
Chevalier Ira Paine. Winans found that 
Paine’s secret of success was that he shot 
“with brains.” This became the keynote of 
Winans’ triumphs, He followed in the foot- 
steps of the great master, whom he even out- 
rivaled. His new edition contains all inform- 
ation concerning the automatic and the single 
shot pistol, and how to handle them to the 
best advantage. Although several chapters of 
the book give minute instructions as to how 
to shoot in order to win prizés at the Bisley 
meeting, the author has not neglected the 
more general and practical side of the sub- 
ject, and even such matters (hitherto re- 
garded in the light of professional secrets) 
as trick and stage shooting, shooting in the 
dark, ete., are treated in detail not previ- 
ously attempted, while a chapter on how to 
use the revolver (as distinct from target 
shooting) in warfare, has a present interest 
that will appeal to many. The letterpress is 
superb, the cuts showing clear cut and beau- 
tiful on the heavy enameled paper used, 


The Range Riders, by Charles Alden Seltzer: 
310 pages; $1.25 net; illustrated; Outing 
Pub. Co., New York. 


Many deductions are made from this inter- 
esting story, among which are that the boys 
of the “Bar Cross” and “Lazy J” shoot as 
straight as they ride, and talk as nimbly 
as they twirl their ropes. It is the figures of 
a romantic yesterday that rise before us—to 
ride and shoot, to work and gamble, to love 
and hate—human, virile and compelling on 
paper as they were in the flesh. 


Questions and Answers for Automobile Stu- 
dents and Mechanics, by Thos. H. Russell, 
A. M., M. E.; 140 pages; $1.00; The Chas. 
C. Thompson Co., Chicago. 


This is a book of 600 questions and an- 
swers, adapted for teaching school, the ma- 
chine shop or before the board of examining 
engineers, This is the largest, the latest and 
most authentic book of its kind upon the mar- 
ket. Prepared especially for home study. In 
fact, it is a regular text book. The ques- 
tions and answers will be found useful by 
every student and mechanic of motor cars and 


Some New Books. 


Above books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra. 


motoring, as a handy means of reviewing 
systematic study or in daily work. The more 
important subjects connected with motor cars 
are treated individually, there being a separ- 
ate set of questions and answers for each. 


Elementary Aeronautics, by A. P. Thurston; 
126 pages; $1.25 net; 126 illustrations; 
Whittaker & Co., New York. 


The aim of the author in this work seems 
to be to present a simple and concise ac- 
count of the action of air upon moving 
planes, aerocurves, propellers, bars and the 
like, and the application of these principles 
to practice, The theory of the normal and in- 
clined plane and aerocurve is ably dwelt upon 
as well as the theory of the propeller and 
helicopter, and the calculations relating to 
the design of a flying machine. The princi- 
pal instruments and apparatus used in an 
aeronautical laboratory are described, the 
rest of the book being devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the chief types of flying machines 
and engines. 


The War-Maker, by Horace Smith; 415 pages; 
$1.50 net; A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


This is the true story of the adventures of 
Captain George B. Boynton, a famous sol- 
dier of fortune who died recently in New 
York City. Mr. Smith has written the remi- 
niscences exactly as they were given him by 
the captain himself, Filibustering, blockade 
running, revolution, piracy and international 
intrigue are some of the pastimes in which 
this adventure loving man has indulged, and 
his story as set down in “The War Maker” 
will stand as a monument to the truth of the 
assertion that “fact is often stranger than 
fiction.” 


The ee Cwners’ Guide and Kennel Direc- 
tory; 244 pages; The Exhibitors’ Supply As- 
sociation, 65 Chancery Lane, London. 


In this book the publishers have endeavored 
to collect and arrange a great variety of 
information of use to all lovers of the dog, 
and particularly those who exhibit... The 
book will in future appear annually. 


Familiar Trees and Their Leaves, described 
and illustrated by F. Schuyler Mathews: 
334 pages; D. Appleton & Co., New York 
and London. 


The aim of Mr. Mathews is to reveal the 
beauty of forest growths, and especially to 
show how trees may be known by their 
leaves. On the aesthetic side of the subject 
he makes a plea for what he calls “rugged- 
ness,” “contrastiveness,” and “boldness,” as 
elements in the beauty of arboreal life, main- 
taining that “one of the most interesting 
phases of the study of nature is her essen- 
tial unconventionality.” His descriptions of 
trees include the birch, chestnut, white oak. 
sugar maple, fir, spruce and other well known 
denizens of the forest. Mr. Mathews has 
greatly enhanced their value by printing 
some 200 leaf drawings of his own, done in 
simple line and shading; there are also here 
and there colored prints of trees reproduced 
from the author’s work in water colors. The 
book, now revised and newly embellished, 
was ariginally published in 1895. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Steel Fishing Rods 


Go at once to the dealer from whom you usually buy your fishing tackle and ask him to show you 
a copy of our 144-page, beautifully illustrated, cloth bound book, entitled, ‘‘ Tricks and Knacks of 
Fishing’’. We furnished your local dealer and will furnish every local 
ne dealer these dollar books for giving free to purchasers of ‘‘BRISTOL”’ 
: Rods during 1911. The dealer is entitled and you are entitled to one 
TRICKS and | book free for each ‘‘BRISTOL’’ purchased. These books are furnished 
KNAC KS of for the purpose of increasing your joy and success in fishing. The thou- 
me sands upon thousands of these books that we are giving away FREE 
have cost us a small fortune, but we give them as a special inducement to 
attract your attention and persuade you to buy a ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Steel 
Fishing Rod immediately. After you have bought a ‘‘BRISTOL’”’ 
Rod, no other inducements are required. You then know the value 

and superiority of ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Rods. Look for the word 
**BRISTOL”’ on the reel seat. Don’t accept any rod that is 

not a genuine ‘‘BRISTOL’’. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE ees Horton St. 


Bristol, Conn. 
and select the style of ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Rod suitable for your favorite fishing. jaca saad rw 
When you write be sure to mention your dealer’s name so that we can see tay Sisters seme en 
that he has a supply of books, ready to give you the free copy to which 
you will be entitled when you buy a “BRISTOL” Rod. 


The Horton Manufacturing Company 


88 Horton Street BRISTOL, CONN. 
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THE TRUCK, $3,500. 
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Cutting Tire Bills Half 





Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires— 10% oversize—have cut 


tire cost immensely on probably 100,000 cars. 


you how. 


We control a feature which tre- 
bled our tire sales last year—jumped 
them to $8,500,000. 

It is new, yet 500,000 of the 
tires have been sold. And 64 lead- 
ing motor car makers have con- 











Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 


Compare the two tires, fitted on the same 
rim—the standard rim for quick detachable 
tires. Also for demountable rims. 


With the No-Rim-Cut tire the rim flanges 
curve outward. The tire comes against a 
rounded edge. These tires can’t be rim cut, no 
matter how far one runs them flat, as proved 
in a hundred tests. 

With the ordinary tire—the clincher tire— 
the rim flanges curve inward. They must 
grasp hold of the hook in the tire base. That 
thin flange digging into the tire causes all the 
ruin of rim cutting. 

In changing from clincher to No-Rim-Cut 
tires, one simply slips the removable rim 
flanges to the other side. 





The secret is this: Vulcanized into the base 


of No-Rim-Cut tires 


Let us show 


tracted this year for Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires. They outsell our 
clincher tires six to one today. 

These patented tires, which are 
now saving millions, are tires that 
you should know. 








Ordinary Clincher Tire 


When the tire is inflated these braided wires 


contract. The tire is then held to the rim by a 
pressure of 134 pounds to the inch. 

These braided wires which contract under 
air pressure are essential to this type of tire. 
And we control this feature by patent. Single 
wires or twisted wires won’t do. 


Tires 10% Oversize 


The extra flare in No-Rim-Cut tires permits 
us to make them 10 per cent oversize. And 
we do it. That means 10 per cent more air— 
10: per cent more carrying capacity—without 
any extra cost. With the average car it adds 
25 per cent to the tire mileage. 

This oversize takes care of your extras—the 
top, glass front, gas tank, extra tire, etc. It 
saves the overloading which is almost univer- 
sal, and which causes most of the blow-outs. 

These two features 





are 126 braided piano 
wires. That makes 
the tire base un- 
stretchable. The 
hooked tire base is 
not needed—no tire 
bolts are needed—be- 
cause nothing can 
stretch the tire over 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


together — No- Rim - 
Cut and oversize—un- 
der averageconditions 
cut tire bills in two. 


Our Tire Book tells a 
score of facts which motor- 
ists should know. It points 
Se. way to limmense tire 

You omnths to have 
Please write for 











the flange. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Fourth St, Z Ai, O. 


Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities. 
(254) 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 
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1911 KISSEL KARS. 


In this issue we take pleasure in publish- 
ing some 1911 models of one of the best me- 
dium priced automobiles made today—the 
Kissel Kar. We also publish herewith a pic- 
ture of the Denver distributor of this car, 





R. A. CREEK. 


Mr. R. A. Creek, for over ten years a dealer 
in automobiles and a sportsman of rare abil- 
ity. 

We have before us a copy of the 1911 Kis- 
el Kar Catalog—an art book, in reality— 
showing and describing the models of the 
Kissel product. It is a work of the printer’s 
art that no automobile driver or prospective 
purchaser should fail to receive. It tells all 
about the various models from the $1,500 30 
h. p. car up to the $3,400 limousine and the 
$3,500 truck. Write to the Kissel Motor Car 
Co., Hartford, Wis., for a copy of this elab- 
orate catalog, and—do it today. 





CAN PLACE AUTOMATIC EJECTORS ON 
PARKER HAMMERLESS GUNS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We are now prepared 
to fit on any Parker hammerless guns that 
are non-ejector a genuine Parker automatic 
ejector. The fitting of ejectors by us will be 
done in a first class and careful manner, to 
match perfectly the balance of workmanship 
on the gun, Prices as follows: 

V. H. or $50 grade, P, H. or $65 grade, G. H. 
or $80 grade—$18.75. 

D. H. or $100 grade, C. H. or $150 grade— 
$19.75. 

B. H. or $200 grade, A. H. or $300 grade— 
$22.50. 

Ejectors cannot be applied to 8-gauge guns. 

Higher grades can only be altered at a spe- 
cial price. 

The above prices are for the automatic 
ejector only. Other work will be charged for 
according to the condition of the gun. If 
necessary to supply new sears or hammers, 
we would charge for such new parts at cost. 


Workmanship will be such as has always 
characterized our work. The Parker auto- 
matic ejector has proved itself a perfect piece 
of mechanism and without doubt is the most 
perfect and best wearing ejector yet invent- 
ed or applied to any gun. 

We can do this work promptly, and will 
take pleasure in serving you. 

Guns to be altered and all correspondence 
must be addressed to the factory. 

As sole manufacturers of the only “Old Re- 
liable’ Parker Gun, we thank you for past 
favors and solicit a continuance of same. 


Meriden, Conn. PARKER BROS. 





IT 1S NOW THE MARBLE ARMS AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


One of the biggest outing and hunting goods 
manufacturing concerns in the country has, 
after thirteen years of remarkable success, 
changed its name. Formerly called the Mar- 
ble Safety Axe Co., of Gladstone, Mich., this 
large concern has now adopted the name of 
the Marble Arms and Manufacturing Co. 


Four enlargements of the Marble plant have 
measured its substantial steady growth. Mr. 
Marble started the business in a shed, The 
same year the little shop gave place to a fac- 
tory with 600 square feet of floor surface. A 
year later the business had so grown that it 
was necessary to increase the floor space to 
9,000 square feet. Again the next year 4,000 
square feet more of floor space were added. 
The progress has gone on with such amaz- 
ing rapidity that today the plant of the Mar- 
ble Arms and Manufacturing Co. has 30,000 
square feet of floor space and is one of the 
finest factories in the country in point of 
modern equipment. 





ADVERTISING RESULTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am just in receipt 
of your postal asking for my renewal of ad. 
that appeared in the March number. In reply 
will say that I will have to get some more 
puppies before I can use another ad. 

I must say that your magazine surely gets 
results; in fact more so than I really ex- 
pected. It certainly shows in my case that 
people read ads, in Outdoor Life. 

Cafion City, Colo. A. R. MITCHELL 





A BOOK OF COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ABOUT PIANOS. 


It will pay anyone contemplating the pur- 
chase of a piano to send to Wing & Son, 374- 
399 W. 13th St., New York, for their “Book of 
Complete Information About Pianos,” which 
they will send to any address for $1 post- 
paid. This book is a large one of 162 pages 
(size of page, 11%x12 inches) and gives much 
information that is invaluable to the pros- 
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**Itellyou, Tom, it’s easier selling these 
Hallmarks than other shirts. Notemp- 
tation to exaggerate— the truth about 
them can’t be beat for selling talk. 


**Well, I’ve had to put through an extra 
order for more SLIDEWELLS—they’re 
going faster every day. It’s the real 
things that get there, every time.’’ 


WE ascribe their steady and phe- 
nomenal growth in sales to the 
fact that men who once buy and try 
them invariably come back for more 


SLIDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


the collars with the little back but- 
ton shield that lets the tie slide freely, 
saving time and tie and temper. 





Men have gone through the daily tussle with 
their collars so many years tat they fully 
appreciate the difference only when they 
once actually try the WELL. Then 
they wouldn't go back to the old kind tie- 
tight collars for the world. 


Another, thin: pe § has operated to mas 
SLID ELLS such a success is styl e and 
pe Kecneceorled wear and laundry 


resisting quality. 


15c; 2 for 25c 
You ought to find SLIDEWELL collars on 


sale everywhere—they’'re the livest feature in 
the trade—ask for them. But if you don't 
findthem on sale at once, order direct, stating 
whatcollar you now wear, enclosing 75c for 6. 


Complete Slidewell Style Book mailed on request. 








A Salesman’s Dialogue that holds two strong hints 
for every well-dressed man 





HEN the salesman shows you this line of shirts his satisfaction 
will be equalled only by your own at seeing them. 


A new and higher standard of shirt style and quality at the prices— 


$1.00 and more 


The most extensive and attractive line of Spring and Summer fabrics; colors 
absolutely fast; more attention to details than given even custom-made shirts; every 
model for well-dressed outing, business and formal wear. 


** Please show me HALLMARK Shirts !’’ 


Address this request to the man behind the goods. Even if he hasn't them in stock, 
e will appreciate what you want and show you the very best he’s got. 

And if he has them (which is most probable, as we have distributed them by tens 

of thousands of dozens everywhere), you will have put before you a selection 

that, for the first time in your shirt- buying experience perhaps, will give you the 

quality and style you want to wear, at the price you want to pay. 


You get a lot for the mere asking when you ask for HALLMARK shirts. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, New York 









for five years. 


Ever Offered! 


Fewest movi rts of any 
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complicated or liable to get out 
order. Galy ae 5 moving parts.. 
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anadium steel crankshaft 
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Greatest Engine Bargain 


uns at any speed from trolling to racing. 


5 Years’ Absolute Guaranty 


On this Wonderful_— 
Judge oii78 sevice 


ou he 
25,000 entiofed users. Moe and workmanship 
guaran fi 











Detroit Marine Engine 
30 Days’ Trial Try the engine for 30 days. Tf are 


= fully satisfied, return it and we 
sg os Bm ae wanted in every Beating 








promptly refund all money paid us. 
community. Special wholesale price on fi 
outfit sold. Single cylinder. 2-Sh. p. Double cylin- 
der, 8-20 h. p. 4-cylinder, 20-50 h, p. Lape 
tested before shipment. Comes to you com 
with boat fittings and ready torun. Write for’ free 
catalog, testimonials and details of the great- 
est protective guaranty ever offered. Suit- 
able for any boat from canoe to cruiser. Le 
railroad track car. All sizes in stock re ody 
to ship. Write today for our ete 
demonstrator offer. 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 


1325 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH, 
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pective purchaser, The New York World says 
of this book: 

“Wing & Son have published a book of ab- 
sorbing interest to the lovers of the piano, A 
book of intense educational interest. It deals 
with the piano from its first inception, and 
is of wide interest to civilization, since mu- 
sic is one of the indications of the higher civ- 
ilization, The book is profusely illustrated 
with colored cuts, half-tones, and is elegantly 
printed. It tells of the origin of the piano, 
the first upright instruments built, the com- 
parative merits of the grand, square and up- 
right pianos, the American pianos, than which 
there are none better.” 





A NEW SAFETY TRIGGER GUARD. 


We wish to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the Westcott safety trigger guard, ad- 
vertised in this issue, patented by Mr. Henry 
P. Westcott of Erie, Penn. Mr. Westcott is 
a lover of hunting and has seen so many ac- 
cidents from discharge of guns that he set 
about to contrive a safety device, which he 
has perfected. 


The fault is not with the gun, but with 
carelessness on the part of gunners, With a 
Westcott safety trigger guard an acciden- 
tal discharge is impossible. The guard is a 
neat-appearing gun-metal inclosure for the 
trigger, applicable to any standard shotgun 
by means of three neat screws. A child can 
apply it. Write for circulars describing this 
appliance‘to Westcott & Hirt, 720 EB. 6th St., 
Erie, Pa. 





A TESTIMONIAL ON THE KING SHOOT- 
ING GLASSES. 


The F. W. King Optical Co., Cleveland, O., 
Gentlemen :—Enclosed find check for shooting 
glasses, [ think I have tried them every- 
where that a pair of glasses could be used. 
I even used them in a moving picture thea- 
ter and found that the pictures never looked 
so good as with these glasses, and when I 
came out my eyes felt the same as before I 
went in. I have tried them for all kinds of 
shooting—pistol, revolver, rifle and shotgun, 
and they are the finest glass I ever saw. I 
have never been able to shoot in’ the bright 
sunlight with snow on the ground before. You 
may use any of my correspondence or tar- 
gets, and if anyone interested in shooting 
glasses wishes to write to me, I will gladly 
tell them my experience with the glasses. 

Manchester, N. H. F. H. FITZGERALD. 





THE NEW BROWNING CATALOG. 


Browning Bros., of Ogden, Utah, have is- 
sued their 1911 catalog, a book of 144 pages, 
that ought to be read by every lover of guns 
and sporting goods. There is hardly any- 
thing from a fish hook to a $1,000 gun that 


it doesn’t tell about. The book is a valuable 
addition to any sportsman’s reference library. 
Send for a copy and mention this notice, 





THE NEW CATALOG OF VOM HOFE 
& CO. 


“A Handbook for Anglers” would be a good 
name for the new catalog just issued by Ed- 
ward Vom .Hofe & Co., 95 Fulton St., New 
York. This reliable old firm which was es- 
tablished in 1867, devotes all its energies to 
selling the better grade of anglers’ supplies 
of every description. In the whole 180 pages 
of this 1911 catalog not an article listed is 
cheap in the sense that quality has been sac- 
rificed to make a low price. The firm puts 
its personal guarantee behind each article. 


Every member of the firm is a practical 
angler having fished in almost every water 
of any note in the country, so it is needless 
to say they have omitted nothing from their 
catalog that an angler could possibly need. 
There are twenty-eight styles of reels, al- 
most innumerable rods of every size and de- 
scription, fixtures, lines, hooks, spoons, flies, 
floats, sinkers, minnow pails—in fact every- 
thing you could possibly use on a fishing trip 
—even to the vacuum bottle. 





JAMISON’S “COAXER” BAITS. 


This month Mr. W. J. Jamison, the “Coaxer’”’ 
bait manufacturer of 2751 Polk St. (Dept. O), 
Chicago, runs an enlarged advertisement ex- 
ploiting the achievements of his baits, and in 
justice to these excellent lures, we believe 
that every fisherman using such tackle 
should give them a trial. Mr. Jamison’s 
“Coaxer”’ won the big match at Congress 
Lake near Canton, O., June 16, 17 and 18, 
1910, with a score of 28 to 16. Another con- 
test was won by the “Coaxer” on August 23, 
24 and 25, 1910, on Uncas and Diamond 
Lakes, near Westville, Conn., with a score of 
29 to 8. 


Read Mr. Jamison’s ad in this issue; then 
send him a 2-cent stamp for his beautiful 
catalog in colors; it will pay you. It con- 
tains several pages of testimonials to back 
up statements contained in the “Coaxer” ads. 





NOTES. 


At the annual clay target shooting tournu- 
ment for amateurs, held at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, March 16th and 17th, Porter Osborn won 
the Maryland handicap from 19 yards with a 
Stevens repeating shotgun. 

At LaGrange, Tex., March 26, Mr. H. A. 
Murrelle, shooting Peters shells, won high 
general average, 97x100, Mr. H. J. Borden sec- 
ond general average 94x100, and Mr. F. W. 
MeNeir tied for high amateur average 90x 
100, all with Peters shells. 

















































MISCELLANEOUS 23A 


Anything in Sight is in Range of 
the .25 Caliber “STANDARD” 


The distance at which you can kill game with the ‘‘Standard’’ is limited 
only by your eyesight. If you can see an animal you can get it. The 
ce > * ° 

Standard’’ is the best rifle for long shots at small or large game. 


STanDd(@ RiFLeS 


The .25 caliber ‘“‘Standard’’ trombone repeater is the quickest, safest, and surest 
hand-operated arm made. It’s the rifle without a kick. High-grade. Hammerless. 
Takedown. Six shots without removing from the shoulder or disturbing your aim. 
Also made in .30 and .35 calibers for large game. The gas-operated model fires five or 
six shots—as fast as the trigger can be pulled. Has more power 
and less recoil than any other automatic. 


Standard Rifle, Model M., Hand Operated...... $30.00 
Standard Rifle, Model G., Gas Operated ........ 37.50 


Send for FREE Booklet. Please name your dealer. 
S d d A C 107 F Street 
tandar rms Uo. witminston, Del, U.S.A. 


WE ALWAYS HAVE 


Everything for Every Sport in Every Season 


BUT THIS PARTICULAR SEASON EMPHASIZES 


BASE BALL AND TENNIS 


Any Club Can Outfit from Our 150-Page Catalog. 
Free on Request. 





























For any and a!l purposes, wherever a rug is used, there 
is nothing more appropriate than a Native Wool Hand 
Woven Navajo Rug. This is especially true when used 
in the den or camp and a Navajo Rug of the best grade 
will excite as much admiration as any specimen of his 
prowess that a sportsman can exhibit. 


Native Wool Navajo Rugs and Blankets, 
Material Rugs, Couch and Table 
Covers, Pillow Tops, Etc., 


are carried by us in large numbers. (The illustration 
shows but a portion of our sto¢k.) Each blanket 
guaranteed to be genuine Indian Workmanship. 

Write for our illustrated booklet telling about the 
Navajos, their Reservation and their Handicraft. 


Gallup Mercantile Co. 
Indian Traders, Gallup, N. M. 
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Application on behalf of the Fly Casting 
Club of San Francisco for the holding of a 
World’s Fair angling tournament under the 
auspices of the National Association of Sci- 
entific Angling Clubs, in San Francisco dur- 
ing the Exposition in 1915 has been made, 


S. Howarth, the fishing tackle manufactu- 
rer of Florissant, Colo., announces that he is 
now putting on double hooks on Nos, 10, 12 
and 14 flies where ordered. Mr. Howarth 
has been a fly manufacturer for many years 
and says his orders never came so fast as 
this year, 


F. W. Riggs of Patagonia, Ariz., writes as 
follows to the F. W. King Optical Co., of 
Cleveland, O.: “I received the new binoculars 
you sent me some three weeks ago and I 
think they are safe, They are the best all- 
round glasses I have ever seen. You offer to 
return the money if they are not liked. You 
are safe there.” 


It will be very interesting to rifle shoot- 
ers to learn that the Stevens Favorite rifles, 
No. 17 models, are now furnished regularly 
with automatic ejector in .22 caliber. The 
Favorite may also be furnished in .22 long- 
rifle, .22-7-45 Winchester R. F., .zo Stevens 
and .32 long rim-fire, but in .22 caliber only 
with automatic ejector. 


At the Zettler Rifle Club tournament, New 
York City, March 11th to 18th, 1911, in the 
annual indoor championship match, A. Huba- 
lek of Brooklyn, N. Y., broke the old world’s 
record and established a new world’s record 
with a Stevens rifle fitted with Stevens tele- 
scope. Mr. Hubalek made the remarakle 
score of 2484 out of a possiblbe 2500—dis- 
tance 25 yards and every shot went within 
the 24-inch ring. 


Those of our friends who contemplate tak- 
ing an outing this season would do well to 
investigate the merits of the Sportsman’s and 
Traveler’s medicine case prepared and sold by 
Dr. Daigneau’s Dispensary, Austin, Minn., and 
advertised in this issue. This is an indis- 
pensable article to all who are out of reach 
of prompt medical aid and should be in ev- 
ery sportsman’s kit. Don’t forget to men- 
tion Outdoor Life when writing. 

". Alden Loring, the field naturalist who 
was with the Roosevelt expedition in Africa 
delivered an illustrated lecture on “Through 


Africa with Roosevelt,” at the Auditorium, 
Denver, recently, that was greatly enjoyed by 
the local sportsmen, If there are any sports- 
men’s associations, gun clubs or other organ- 
cations that would like to confer with Mr. 
Loring for such lectures we shall be glad to 
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forward applications for dates, etc., to him 
en route, 


The Roto Salt Company of 23 Flatbush 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., is putting out a camp- 
ers’ ration, consisting of one day’s supply of 
coffee, sugar, salt and pepper in a compact, 
air-tight, water and insect proof package. 
These rations will prove a boon alike to the 
fisherman, hunter and canoeist out for a few 
days, and to sportsmen, explorers and others 
taking long trips away from the base of sup- 
plies, Since only one day’s supply is put in 
each package the user of these rations has a 
happy assurance that all his stock is clean 
and dry, only that portion required for his 
immediate use is opened each day and no 
weather conditions, upset canoes or similar 
misadventures can affect his supplies, for the 
containers are absolutely waterprloof. 


Shooting with the Evansville (Ind.), Gun 
Club on February 12th Mr. Clyde C. Mitch- 
ell of Milwaukee was high over all with the 
excellent score of 95 out of 100 and with 23 
broken out of 12 pair of doubles, With the 
same gun Mr. Mitchell won high professional 
average and second high general average at 
Milwaukee on February 5th, breaking 86 out 
of 100 under very difficult shooting condi- 
tions. Other recent excellent scores made by 
Mr. Mitchell were 70 out of 75 at Bay City, 
Mich., January 29, winning high over all; 95 
out of 100 at Milwaukee, January 15th, win- 
ning high general average; professional and 
high general average at 16 yards at San An- 
tonio, December 3rd, 73 out of 75; also sec- 
ond high over all at 20 yards with 22 out of 
25 on the same date, 


At the Zettler .22 rifle tournament, New 
York City, March 11-18, both the popularity 
and the superior shooting qualities of Peters 
ammunition were clearly demonstrated. There 
were 52 entries in the 100-shot championship 
match, of whom 35 used Peters semi-smoke- 
less cartridges. Mr. Harry M. Pope won 
third place with the excellent score of 2468; 
Mr. M. Baal seventh place, 2463: Mr. W. Keim 
ninth, 2461, and Mr. Louis Buss tenth, 2457. 
Mr. Louis P. Ittel tied for first place in the 
ring target match with 5 perfect scores of 
75. Mr. Louis Buss won the Zimmerman tro- 
phy match with a score of 77. Mr. T. H. 
Keller, Sr., made the greatest number of 
bullseyes, 68, also a 10-degree bull in the 
general bullseye match, winning third place. 
In this match Mr. Gus Zimmerman was sec- 
ond with a 9%-degree bull and he was also 
second in the U. M. C.-Remington bullseye 
match with a 7%-degree bull. 
























